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Reward $9985.50 


FOR THIS COIN! 


$500,000.00 SEARCH FOR 
RARE COINS OLD OR NEW! 


Stop spending pocket change worth hundreds of dollars 
New large illustrated catalogue lists the actual price we 
will pay for all United States Coins. Certain half cent 
coins are worth up to $3,500.00 for Canadian Coins. 
Our valuable Coin Book may reward you many thou- 
sands of dollars. Coins do not have to be old to be 
valuable. Thousands of dollars have been paid for 
coins dated as recently as 1940 to 1956. It's easy to 
learn the rare dates and to identify rare coins in your 
possession with our new BIG catalogue. A fortune may 
be waiting for you. Millions of Dollars have been paid 
for rare coins. Don't sell your valuable coins for less 
than they are worth! Hold on to your coins until you 
obtain our catalogue. Send $1.00 for newest Coin 
Catalogue to 


BEST VALUES CO., COIN DEPT. 368, 285 MARKET ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Illustrated: 1804 silver dollar— 
19,000 minted, only 12 accounted 
for—where are the rest? 


MAIL MONEY-SAVING NO-RISK 
FOR CERTAIN COINS WE PAY UP TO: FREE TRIAL COUPON NOW! 


Gold Coins Before 1929. . .$10,000.00 


Pennies Before 1919...... 9,000.00 | BEST VALUES CO., COIN DEPT. 368 


| 285 Market St. 
Silver Dollars Before 1936. 8,000.00 | Newark, New Jersey 


Nickels Before 1945 6,000.00 | Rush your Latest Large Coin Catalogue | 
, | listing the actual prices you will pay for | 

Dimes Before 1946....... 5,000.00 United States Coins. | enclose $1. Send 

Half Dollars Before 1947.. 4,500.00 

Quarters Before 1941 3,500.00 | ae 

Half Cents Before 1910... 3,500.00 

Lincoln Pennies Before 1940 200.00 


Postage Prepaid. 
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‘Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 

the kids, I decided my nerves were too much on edge. 

‘“‘When I saw my doctor, I told him I also hadn’t 
been sleeping any too well. Nothing wrong with my 
health, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? You see, he told 
me, many people can’t take the caffein in coffee. I ought 
to try Postum, he said. It’s 100% caffein-free—can’t 
make you nervous or keep you awake. 

““You know, it’s true! Since I changed to Postum I do 
feel calmer and sleep better! Can’t say I enjoy spilled 
milk—but trifles don’t really upset me any more!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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MOTHER! DADDY! 
“WHERE DO BABIES COME FROM?” 


Can YOU answer that question in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parenthood and reverence for God for 
designing a beautiful plan of life? 
That’s what “The Story of Life” by Ellis W. Whiting does for 
you as you read it, word for word to your child, truthfully 
giving him or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 
No hesitating or groping for words because EXACT 
WORDS are provided with FATHER as well as MOTH- 
ER in the picture. 


WRITTEN TO SERVE A REAL NEED 


The author, a former High School teacher, wrote first as a labor- 
of-love to answer his little six year old daughter, and used it later 
with his three other children. Their beautiful reactions to his 
story sent it to the publishers. 


NOW OVER 300,000 COPIES SOLD 


The book is UNIQUE. With your child’s name read into the blank spaces provided, the facts, as he 
gave them to his children, now becoming a warm personal message from you. It does the work for 
you, and gives the child the RIGHT START. 

The book teaches that sex is God’s plan for the perpetuation of life. This 

results in the proper attitude toward sex in the child’s early years, a 

vital influence throughout life. It is PURPOSELY BRIEF (48 Pages) so 

as not to tire the child. There are two sections — first, for the young 

child; the last, answers teen-agers’ delicate questions, saving embarrassing 

moments for both youth and parents. 


Story Makes Children THINK 


-year-old girl: “God didn’t forget anything, did He, Mommy ?”— 

Boy of 6: “Daddy, I’ll never be cross to Mommy again.” — 

Teenage girl: ‘‘Mother, I never thought as much of you as I do now.” 
MOTHERS have remarked, “Who but this author would have thought of 
SUCH an approach to this delicate subject?” Even GRANDMA eagerly 
orders for the little ones to beat the playmate to it. ONLY $1.00 

plus 10¢ postage & handling 





READ HIGH PRAISE OF PRIESTS 


“I certainly concur with your booklet’s 
reverential approach.”’ The Rev. Francis L. 
Filas, S.J., Associate Professor of Theology, 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


“We believe that the hopes of the author 
will be realized, and that the children of 
those parents who study the book will be 
spared the pitiful experience which invari- 
ably comes to them when information of 
this type is obtained from the usual ques- 
tionable sources.”” The Rt. Rev. Megr. E. J. 
Westenberger, Ph.D., Pastor, St. John’s 
Parish, Green Bay, Wis. 

From the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. Conway’s 
review of this book in the Catholic Mes- 
senger. “I don’t mind giving him (the au- 
thor) a free assist because this book well 
deserves a boost. It will prevent the curious 
little mind from experiment, shame, and a 
feeling of guilt. And above all, it will es- 
tablish that confidence and frankness which 
is going to so necessary 10 or 12 years 
later when real problems arise, and thus 
will save teen-agers from coming to me or 
some other priest with questions they 
wouldn't dare ask mother.” 











MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Low price, only $1.00 plus 10e for postage and hand- 
ling. If not highly pleased, return it in ten days for 
prompt refund. Use coupon, or wrap a dollar bill and 
dime in sheet of paper, on which please PRINT your 
name and address—stamp, address to us, and mail in 
nearest mailbox. No-C.O.D.’s because of time involved. 


Declared duty and tax free by 
the Canadian gov’t., the same 
price applies in Canada—also 
in U.S. possessions. 


[------------ 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
912 W. Lorain St., Appleton, Wis., U.S.A. 


_...... eopies of “The Story of 
Life” each at $1.00 plus 10c for postage & handling. 
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“All that rings true, all that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure, all that 
is lovely, all that is gracious in 
the telling; virtue and merit, where- 
ever virtue and merit are found—let 
this be the argument of your 
thoughts’ (St. Paul in his letter to 
the Philippians, Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST. Its contents, 
therefore, may come from any source, 
magazine, book, newspaper, syndicate, 
of whatever language, of any writer. 
Of course, this does not mean ap- 
proval of the ‘‘entire source’ but 
only of what is published. 





FREE 


a $6.50 value 


~The New 
Marian Missal 


Is Yours Just for Joining 


The Catholic Literary 
Foundation 


A book club is worth little more than 
the books it offers. For CLF this year 
is one of its proudest, for its list of selec- 
tions is particularly exciting. Books such 
as The Edge of Sadness by Edwin O’Con- 
nor — called by critics one of the great 


THE NEW MARIAN MISSAL 
A missal of exceptional beauty 
with eleven full color, full page 
illustrations and hundreds of black 
and white sketches, this book has 
a simulated limp teather cover, 
rounded corners, genuine gold 
edges and gold stamping. It con- 
tains the complete Mass for every 
day of the year, plus many special 
Masses. The Ordinary of the Mass 
is printed in red and black and 
in extra large type with Latin and 
English on facing pages. 


novels of our time — and Founded on a 
Rock, the late Louis de Wohl’s last 
work make this one of the outstanding years in the 15 year history of 
America’s outstanding Catholic book club. Add to its list of the most 
talked-about, stimulating and entertaining Catholic books the fact that 
CLF is renowned for the courtesy of its service and for the superior 
savings it offers subscribers ne bola mg tame le amt 
— a free book for joining } Sroadway, Milwackes 1, Wisssnein 
and another free book after § You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary 
# Foundation and send as my free enrollment gift the The New 
every fourth purchase plus 4 Marian Missal. I understand that my only obligation will be to 
A ° y buy four Foundation books within the next twelve month period. 
considerable discounts on ' A free book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of every 
} fourth book. I am free to cancel my membership at any time after 
many of the selections — ! buying four books. (CD-10-61) 
and you will understand 1} 
° é 1 rs. 
why American Catholics ; Miss ( 
depend upon CLF for the ! 
best in Catholic reading. ! 
i 


Address 


Occupation Age, if under 21 
(This offer good only in U. B8., its Possessions and Canada.) 





Like autumn leaves, October films 
are displaying colorful variety, no 
two alike. 

One of the simplest and best is 
Greyfriars’ Bobby, the true story of 
a little dog who kept an incredible 
14-year vigil over his master’s grave 
in a Scottish churchyard. Produced 
by Walt Disney, the film stars a trio 
of veteran actors, Donald Crisp, 
Laurence Naismith, and Alex Mac- 
Kenzie, all of them outdone and out- 
acted by a Skye terrier no bigger 
than a dust mop. (Buena Vista). 

Approved by the American Medi- 
cal association and filmed in New 
York City and Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
hospitals, The Young Doctors is im- 
pressively authentic but it is burd- 
ened with an obvious plot. Fredric 
March is an aging pathologist who 
belittles new ideas and _ techniques. 
The “young doctors” who finally con- 
vince him of the error of his ways 
include Ben Gazarra, Eddie Albert, 
and Dick Clark. (United Artists). 

\ powerful drama notable for the 
appealing performance of newcomer 
Jimmy Shigeta is Bridge to the Sun 
(mcM). The story traces the effect 
of the 2nd World War on a marriage 
between an American girl and a 
young Japanese diplomat. Carroll 
Baker plays the loyal but saddened 


by Kay Sullivan 


Hollywood's Latest Dog Hero: a Skye Terrier 


Classic story of faithful pet makes entertaining film fare. 


wife who sees her Japanese husband 
torn between love for his country and 
his devotion to justice. 

The trend in comedies seems to be 
running more to energy than laughs. 
Twentieth Century Fox is releasing 
a couple of whirlwind examples. The 
Second Time Around has Debbie 
Reynolds as a_ turn-of-the-century 
widow who becomes sheriff of a small 
Arizona town. Associated with her 
strenuous hi-jinks are Steve Forrest, 
Andy Griffith, and Thelma Ritter. 
Bachelor Flat, a complicated, frenet- 
ic comedy of errors, has Tuesday 
Weld, Richard Beymer, Celeste 
Holm, and that remarkable British 
comedian Terry-Thomas. 

In a headstart for the holiday sea- 
son, Paramount is re-releasing White 
Christmas this month. The princi- 
pals look startlingly young, the 
clothes painfully old, but it’s still a 
tuneful two hours, thanks to the 
singing, dancing, and antics of Bing 
Crosby, Danny Kaye, Rosemary 
Clooney, and Vera-Ellen. 

A new 16 mm. color film on Care- 
free Ireland is available for TV use 
and group showings. The 23-minute 
sound film depicts five Irish holidays. 
Irish Tourist office, 33 E. soth St., 
New York 22, will supply prints of 
the film without charge. 
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 Metro-Goldw Vil= -Mayer 
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Production 








Parents will heartily endorse the 
statement made by The Grolier So- 
ciety, Inc. of New York, publishers of 
The Book of Knowledge. “All chil- 
dren are human question marks,” say 
the editors, “and they expect an- 
swers.” 

In a recently revised edition, the 
famous juvenile reference work takes 
into special account all those adults 
bombarded with small-fry questions 
about rockets, satellites, and other 
aspects of the space age. An expand- 
ed science section takes a compre- 
hensive look at “Man into Space,” 
as well as providing authoritative ar- 
ticles on such timely subects as ultra- 
sonics, atom-smashers, and missiles. 

One brand-new feature that should 


Mrs. Martha Shapp, editor-in-chief 
of “The Book of Knowledge” 


attract both adult and child is the 
special color illustrations on transpar- 
ent acetate overlays. These make it 
possible for the reader to see an ob- 
ject both inside and outside, to study 
successive changes, to add or sub- 
tract layers. 

For example, a spectacular full- 
color feature shows the exterior and 
inner structure of the Saturn rocket. 

The same technique is used to 
trace the expansion of the U.S., be- 
ginning with the original colonies. 
Acetate transparencies show how 
land was progressively acquired. 

The 20-volume encyclopedia, one 
of the world’s most famous reference 
books for children, celebrated its 5oth 
anniversary last year. According to 
Martha Shapp, editor-in-chief, the 
Grolier offices were flooded with trib- 
utes from people in all walks of life, 
warmly recalling how The Book of 
Knowledge was their first, never-to- 
be-forgotten glimpse of the wonders 
of the universe. For its 51st year, the 
Book has more illustrations, pages, 
and maps than ever before. With its 
8,000 pages, crowded with 13,500 il- 
lustrations, 2,000 of them in color, 
300 maps of all kinds, The Book 
of Knowledge seems ready for any 
inroads by human question marks. 

The Family Music Book is liter- 
ally a complete music library in one 
big volume, 800 pages, over 300 fa- 
vorite songs and instrumental com- 
positions separated into such cate- 
gories as Sunday Music, Jigs, Reels 
and Country Dances, etc. At $9.95, 
a wonderful family gift. Published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. New York; dis- 
tributed by Grosset & Dunlap, N.Y. 





Beads Contain Water 


FROM THE 


iraculous Fountain § 


Lourdee| 22 











magine—actually holding 

in your hand, touching 
with your fingers, beads con- 
taining Water from the 
Miraculous Fountain at 
Lourdes—the exact place 
where Bernadette saw the 
Vision of Holy Mary! The 
2nd, 3rd and 4th (Hail 
Mary) beads of this mag- 
nificent rosary contain the 


TAINS THE WATER IN 
THE BEADS! You SEE the 
Water permanently sealed 
in! You will feel so much 
closer to Our Blessed Mother 
when you say this Rosary 
with Water from the Spring 
She created! 


WHAT KIND OF HELP 
DO YOU NEED? 


Now you can say this 
special Rosary to help you 
gain special favors, graces 
and blessings. You know the 
story of the little girl who 
saw the Vision of the Lady! 
One day, as Bernadette was 
out searching for firewood 
for her poor family, a Vision 
of a Lovely Lady appeared 
to the child. She ordered 
Bernadette to dig in the 
ground . . . and when the 
girl did, a cool, fresh Spring 
bubbled up. You know what 
happened . . . it is one of 
history’s greatest miracles. 
From the start of the Mir 
acle, sick people who have 
touched the Water grew 
well; countless diseases were 
cured; the dreaded Cancer 
has been healed; the blind 
seel 

PARTICIPATE IN THE 


“LOURDES MIRACLE! 
“Build a great church 


inspiration Guild, Dept. 2-42, 125 E. 46 St. N. Y. 17 


here,” said the Lady. This 
was done and soon the 
Lourdes Shrine was a Glory 
for all to see! The Miracu- 
lous Spring flows on and is 
visited by millions of pil- 
grims from every corner of 
the globe. They come and 
are cured. Now YOU should 
become a part of the Mir- 
acle! How to do it? 


RECEIVE A LOURDES 


WATER ROSARY! 

There has never been a 
rosary like this! The Water- 
filled beads are transparent 
so that you not only FEEL 
the beads but actually SEE 
the Water sealed inside. The 
Rosary is the same hundreds 
of thousands love—includ- 
ing many Priests and Nuns. 
It has been sold in over 30 
countries at $4.98 to as 
much as $7.98, 

The Rosary is beautifully 
crafted with flame-polished 
simulated beads and has a 
brilliant cross and chain. It 
is exquisitely packed in plas- 
tic jewel gift box on royal 
blue velvet. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Pay only $2.98 each 


has cured 
thousands 


INSPIRATION GUILD, INC., Dept. 2-42 


(plus C.O.D. charges) } 125 a5 East a6 St., New York 17, W. ¥.f 


on arrival—or send 


- Lourdes 
$2.98 each now and 2 Hs only iy a8 2.08 reach in ‘colors checked: 


we will pay postage. 


You receive FREE the C) Diemend be 


Please iene PREE Bea and oe pth ng 
LOURDES WATER AM 


Perpetual Lourdes 
Water Ampule, made 
of blown glass and 
filled with the precious 
Water. You can carry 
it in purse or pocket; 


keep it near you at ali i Send rosaries p P 


times. Also FREE— 
Miracle At Lourdes. 


ostpald. 


Water Rosaries | 


se Ebon 
— Omrt 


J oun. enetosing com, O Send C.0.D.; I waist 


cote, CS.0%s aca 


six-page booklet The I Ri la li 


Return rosaries for full 
refund in 10 days if 
not delighted! 
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Holy Water 


It is both sign and 
bearer of grace 


By Romano Guardini 


Condensed from “Sacred Signs’’* 


Is a mysterious 

thing. It is so clear and 

3 frictionless, so “modest,” 

mi as St. Beane called it. 

It hardly pretends to any charac- 

ter of its own. It seems to have 

no other end than to be of serv- 

ice, to cleanse what is soiled and 
to refresh what is dry. 

But at some time you must 
have gazed down into the still 
depths of a great body of water, 
and felt it tugging to draw you 
in, and have got a glimpse of the 
strange and secret thing water is, 
and of the marvels, terrors, and 
enticements that lurk in_ its 
depths. Or, at another time, when 
it was whipped to a torrent by a 
storm, you have heard it rushing 
and roaring and watched the 
sucking vortex of a whirlpool and 
felt a force so grim that you had 
to tear your thoughts away. 

It is indeed a strange element. 
On the one hand smooth and 


transparent, as if it hardly existed 
in its own right, ready to wash 
away dirt and satisfy thirst; and 
on the other a restless, founda- 
tionless, enigmatic force that en- 
tices us to destruction. It is a 
proper image for the secret 
ground source from which life 
issues and back into which death 
recalls it. It is an apt image for 
this life of ours that looks so clear 
and is so inexplicable. 

It is plain why the Church uses 
water as the sign and the bearer 
of the divine life of grace. We 
emerge from the waters of Bap- 
tism into a new life, born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost. 

By her consecration of it, the 
Church has freed water from the 
dark powers that sleep in it. This 
is not a form of language. In na- 
ture, for all her richness and beau- 
ty, there is something demonic. 
City life has so deadened our 
senses that we have lost our per- 
ception of it. But the Church 
knows it is there. She “exorcises” 
out of water those divinities that 
are at enmity with God. She 
blesses it and asks God to make 
of it a vehicle of his grace. There- 
fore the Christian when he enters 
church moistens forehead, breast, 
and shoulders, all his person, with 
the clean and cleansing water in 
order to make clean his soul. 


* ©1956 by Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, St. Louis 15, Mo., and reprinted with 


permission. Illustrated by William Cladek. $2.50 (cloth) ; $1.74 (paper). 


106 pp. 
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The Christian Brothers table wines 
sleep in the bottle as well as in the cask 


Bottling is a mild shock to a good table wine. 
The Brothers give their wines ample time to 
recover and improve in the bottle before they 
are shipped. 


There are easier ways of making wine. The 
Brothers chose their way long ago. They labor 
in an ancient tradition of excellence, and see 
no reason at all to change. California Burgundy 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling wines and 
brandy. Sole Distrs.: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., N.Y.,N.Y., Chicago, !l., New Orleans, La., San Francisco, Cal. 








Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





This Js the Rosary 


Review by Joseph Dever 


COUNT THEM over, every 
one apart,” lilted the 
sentimental My Rosary, 

which many of us recall from our 
nostalgic piano-in-the-parlor Sun- 
day evenings stv (Before Tele- 
vision ). 


The old song is entirely the op- . 


posite of Father Francis Beau- 
chesne Thornton’s historical and 
devotional study of the holy 
beads, entitled: This Is the Ro- 
sary. 

As CATHOLIC DIGEST readers 
know, this priest-author is the 
well-known book editor of that 
publication. He is an Oxford 
scholar, anthologist, belle-lettrist, 
poet, and biographer of wide es- 
teem. In This Is the Rosary we 
see an example of how an omni- 
bus subject should be treated 
by an omnibus mind. The book 
has a foreword by Pope John. 

Father Thornton tells us in an 
easy narrative style, as an exten- 
sive preface to the mysteries 
themselves, that it was the Irish 
monks as far back as 529 who 
converted 150 psalms into three 
blocks of 50’s thus presaging the 
eventual forms of the Rosary. 


The author reminds us of the 
familiar events through which 
our Lady has approved her Ros- 
ary. The sweet, arresting tales 
of the Virgin’s appearances to 
Catherine Labouré in Paris, at 
La Salette, at Lourdes, and Fati- 
ma, are briefly retold. 

Simply and accurately Father 
Thornton analyzes each of the 
Rosary prayers: the Creed, the 
Our Father, the Hail Mary, the 
Doxology, bringing out the lus- 
ter of these familiar phrases in 
the light of history and tradition. 

The three sections devoted to 
explanations of and meditations 
on the familiar recitative mys- 
teries of the Rosary itself are the 
heart of the book. Here, the easy 
storytelling style, combining his- 
tory and tradition with genuine- 
ly poetic prose, blends with the 
seeds of meditation. 

We review, through the au- 
thor’s skillful interlinear tech- 
niques, how the mysteries have 


Joseph Dever, Boston writer, is 
the author of three novels; No 
Lasting Home, A Certain Widow, 
and Three Priests. 








been solidly based on the Gospels 
and apostolic books of the New 
Testament. 

The 15 “mystery” chapters, 
similar in tone and meditative 
method, all end with thought- 
ful, practical prayers, the gifts 
of Father Thornton to those who 
love the Rosary. 

Following the chapter on “The 
Finding of the Child Jesus in the 
Temple” we find this prayer: “O 
Mary, Mother of Jesus, teach us 
to seek God in all our sorrows 
and joys; help us to find Him, 
to listen to the wisdom of his 
answers.” 

The 15 illustrations by Alex 
Ross reinforce the verbal artistry 
and evoke the action of each mys- 
tery. The pictures alone make the 
book a‘collector’s item. 

There are many profound and 
beautiful biographies of our Lord 
and our Lady. Father Thornton, 
too, has written in essence deeply 
moving biographies of them. 

The delightful afterthought is 
that he has done all this with 
careful scholarship, absorbing 
narrative, and quiet, solid medi- 
tation which pay immortal tri- 
bute to our Lord and our Lady. 

This Is the Rosary is a 192- 
page book, illustrated. It is pub- 
lished by Hawthorn Books, New 
York City, at $4.95 (but only 
$2.95 to Catholic Digest Book 
Club members). To join, write 
to: Catholic Digest Book Club, 
CD 10, 100 6th Ave., New York 
City 13. 
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The Greatest Search 
in History 


It is carried out by the Church Missing Persons 
bureau in West Germany 


By Flora Lewis 


LANKY 20-year-old young 

man walked into a shab- 

by house on the out- 
skirts of Bonn, Germany, not 
long ago to ask the two most 
important questions of his life. 
The first was a question long 
familiar to the staff of seven per- 
sons who work among the dusty 
files and enormous maps that 
crowd the house. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, 
“whether I have any family alive 
and where they are?” 

He worked in a machine shop 
in Duisburg, he said. He had made 
the trip to Bonn as part of what 
had been almost a lifelong search. 
He introduced himself as Karl 
Siedeler, but hurried to explain 
that Siedeler (which means 
“settler” ) was not his real family 
name. It was simply a name some- 


one had given him when he was 
settled in a West German chil- 
dren’s home some two years after 
the war. No one knew whether 
he was an orphan or not. So he 
had to ask a second question, 
“And can you possibly help me 
find out what my name really is?” 

Karl knew that he had been 
born in the former German city 
of Breslau, now Wroclaw in Po- 
land, and that he had been hus- 
tled westward at the end of the 
war with thousands of other ref- 
ugees. He had been five then, 
and the bewildering trek was only 
a blur on his memory. As far as 
he knew, he had started out with 
his mother, his brother, and three 
older sisters, but he had lost them 
somewhere along the way. 

His father had been away in 
the army when the family fled, 
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and Karl had _ never heard 
whether any of the family had 
survived the chaotic aftermath of 
war. Nor could he remember his 
family’s name. 

Karl put his questions to a 
robust, energetic 48-year-old man 
named Kurt Brommer, head of 
the Breslau district office of the 
Church Missing Persons bureau 
in West Germany. Brommer, a 
former army sergeant, had spent 
the first months after the war 
looking for his own relatives. That 
desperate search impressed him so 
deeply that he decided to devote 
himself to helping members of 
war-shattered families find each 
other. 

In his Bonn office, he concen- 


trates on people from Breslau. 
Eleven similar offices, scattered 
throughout West Germany, list 
people from other areas in the 
East where some 18 million Ger- 
mans lived before the war. In 
Munich, the headquarters of the 


joint Catholic-Protestant 
Missing Persons bureau co- 
ordinates the work of the 
12 district offices. 

Karl’s was an unusually 
difficult case. Brommer 
talked with him about pre- 
war Breslau, its streets and 
its suburbs, to excavate 
scraps of childhood recol- 
lections that might be help- 
ful. 

Karl had no idea of his 
old address, nor even what 
part of town he had lived 


in. Only three things had stuck 
in his mind. Home had been a 
big apartment building with a 
candy shop on the ground floor. 
The vision of a toddler’s nose 
pressed against the plate glass 
that kept mounds of chocolates 
out of reach was still clear. And a 
tram ran down the street. He re- 
membered his mother’s daily 
warnings not to step off the curb 
because a streetcar might hit him. 
And he remembered a little boy 
named Wolfram who lived in the 
same big building and played with 
him in the courtyard. That was 
all: not much to rebuild a past. 

Brommer went to work with 
the three clues. From what had 
been sdlvaged of telephone direc- 
tories, church registers, and police 
files, and from interrogation of all 
the former residents of Breslau 
he had found, he had made a map 
of the prewar city showing every 
building. He checked off all the 
candy shops in buildings fronting 
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on streetcar lines. There were ai- 
most a dozen. 

Then he went through lists he 
has established giving the names 
of everyone known to have lived 
at each address in 1939. In one 
of the candy-shop-streetcar build- 
ings, a child named Wolfram had 
lived in a 4th-floor apartment. 
Karl then remembered that his 
family had lived in the apartment 
directly beneath that in which 
Wolfram lived. It was listed on 
the register as the home of Johann 
Henschel. 

That was how, at the age of 
20, Karl Henschel established his 
identity. After that, it was easy 
to trace his brother Gerhard, who 
had settled in Frankfurt on the 
Oder, in East Germany. Gerhard 
had written to the bureau long 
before, seeking word of his family. 
The brothers still have no news 
of their parents and sisters, but 
they have hope. 

Last year, almost a generation 
after the end of the znd World 
War, the bureau received 290,000 
inquiries, slightly under the year- 
ly average of requests for infor- 
mation it had handled in the past 
decade. About nine out of ten 
queries could be answered. Often, 
a new question provided the 
answer to an old one, just as 
Karl’s visit finally brought part of 
the solution to his brother Ger- 
hard’s search. 

The Missing Persons offices 
were opened in 1945 when home- 
less people wandered by the mil- 


lions across Europe. The Red 
Cross, Caritas, Protestant welfare 
groups, fraternal societies, and 
other organizations received fran- 
tic queries from people trying to 
pull their families together. Doz- 
ens of different files were assem- 
bled. 

After the Federal Republic was 
founded in West Germany, the 
government divided up the work. 
The Red Cross concentrated on 
lost soldiers and people who had 
been deported. The Catholic and 
Protestant welfare agencies estab- 
lished their joint file to register 
the rest, with the Catholics sup- 
porting eight of the district offices 
and Protestants the other four. 

Eventually, the Bonn govern- 
ment gave official support, financ- 
ing what had been an effort un- 
dertaken only with charitable 
contributions. It ordered police 
registry officials in West Germany 
to notify the church office when- 
ever a former refugee changed 
his address. 

With this help, the office now 
has up-to-date information on all 
but 2 million of the 18 million 
Germans who lived east of the 
Oder before the war. Their homes 
were in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, Hungary, Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria. Some of 
them live in East Germany now, 
but most are in West Germany. 
Not a week goes by without at 
least one of them discovering 
someone loved and long lost, 
often just a few miles away. 
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From Brommer’s office alone, 
100 persons have been located 
who had been reported dead on 
the battlefield or on the evacua- 
tion trains. Women whose hus- 
bands had been missing for nearly 
a score of years finally received 
from the bureau the confirmation 
of their deaths, a sad but neces- 
sary document for those who wish 
to remarry or establish pension 
rights. 

Not all the stories of an upside- 
down life that are pieced together 
through the vast files are trage- 
dies. Sometimes mischief is ex- 
posed. A farm hand whose village 
in Upper Silesia had been almost 
wiped out presented himself to 
West German authorities as the 


owner of the largest estate in the 
region. He claimed compensation 
under the law that reimburses 
expellees for up to 10% of their 


property losses. The compensa- 
tion court processed the claim and 
he happily appeared to collect the 
$5,000 awarded him. A last check 
at the bureau revealed that a 
nephew of the real owner had just 
turned up with proof that the 
farm hand was not heir to the 
manor. 

A citizen of K6nigsberg had 
dreams of unearned comfort de- 
flated in the same way. With a 
landlord’s descriptive powers, he 
painted a picture of an elegant 
and enormous apartment build- 
ing he said he had owned in an 
East Prussian city. The bureau 
on request from authorities pro- 


cessing the compensation claim, 
tracked down some of his former 
tenants at opposite ends of Ger- 
many. The tenants remembered a 
ramshackle building, half the size 
of that which their landlord had 
described, with cracking walls and 
ancient plumbing—and excessive 
rent. 

Dr. Joseph Kohlenz, manager 
of the bureau headquarters in 
Munich, is a lively, ruddy man in 
his 40’s. His machine-gun bursts 
of explanation give the only clue 
to the vastness of the job done 
from the big, quiet villa on Les- 
singstrasse. From the outside, it 
is only an old-fashioned house on 
a tranquil street. As a result of 
Kurt Brommer’s unusually suc- 
cessful experience, the center 
changed the original system of 
listing people alphabetically to 
that of reconstructing the popu- 
lation of localities: building by 
building for the big cities, street 
by street for the towns, farm by 
farm for the countryside. 

Some persons have _ sinister 
reasons for trying to gain access 
to such information, and Dr. 
Kohlenz tends to be suspicious of 
visitors until their motives can 
be established. Communist agents 
have come to find addresses of 
people who might be lured back 
east or pressed into spying 
through threats of harm to rela- 
tives still behind the iron curtain. 

Kohlenz and his staff are al- 
ready accustomed to denuncia- 
tions from the communists, who 
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charge that they are really plot- 
ting reconquest of eastern areas 
where Germans once lived. The 
attacks are likely to increase 
when the bureau finally completes 
the long task of publishing a full 
report on just what happened to 
the millions of people uprooted 
from the East after the war. The 
report will not be finished until 
1963. 

Meanwhile, Kohlenz works on 
to solve the 2 million remaining 
X cases. All the others have been 
placed in one of four categories: 
dead; alive and residing at a 


known address in the West; alive 
and at a known address in the 
East; or missing but registered by 


inquiring relatives. The X cases 
are complete unknowns: people 
who must have been alive in 1939 
to make up the recorded popula- 
tion statistics, but whose identi- 
ties are as mysterious as their 
fate. 

Every new discovery that the 
bureau. makes can mean _ the 
supreme joy of a lifetime to some- 
one in Germany. A woman who 
lives now in the West German 
village of Neheim-Hiisten said 
good-by to her son when he went 
back to his army unit from leave 
in 1943. She did not hear from 
him again, but she refused to be- 
lieve him dead. Last year, through 
the office index, she found him 
married and the father of three 
children, a solid citizen of the not- 
so-distant town of Rottweil. He 
had been living there for 14 years, 


mourning the parents he thought 
lost. 

A man and his wife from Allen- 
stein, now Olsztyn in Poland, 
lived in bustling West Germany 
for 13 years thinking they were 
widowed until, through the ad- 
dress cards, they were reunited. 

It took Albertine H. 21 years 
to find her children. Albertine was 
the wife of a West Prussian farm- 
er in the village of Windhof. Her 
son Arthur, 25 when the war be- 
gan, was immediately drafted. 
Two years later, Albertine re- 
ceived the form letter announcing 
that her son had given his life 
“for the Reich on the field of 
honor.” Her daughters Else and 
Anna were conscripted to work in 
munitions factories. 

Early in 1945, the Russian arm- 
ies pushed across Prussia. The 
war that had been communiqués 
and distant sadness for Albertine 
became canon fire on her door- 
step. Her husband was killed. Her 
daughters stopped writing, and 
seemed to have vanished from the 
earth. She stayed on in the vil- 
lage for a few years, trying to 
manage a living on a small piece 
of the farm. 

It was too much for her. She 
moved to Danzig, a shattered port 
city now in Western Poland, and 
worked as scrub woman in an 
office building while she waited 
out the years it took for permis- 
sion to join her brother Julius. 
Julius, the only person she had 
left, had settled in a village near 
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Otterndorf in West Germany. 

Finally Albertine received her 
papers. She went, full of a lonely 
old woman’s excuses, to live with 
Julius, explaining that all her 
years of efforts to find the rest of 
her family had been futile. She 
wanted desperately to finish her 
life with someone who belonged 
to her, she said. Apologetically 
and gratefully, she moved into 
her brother’s house and resigned 
herself to the emptiness of what 
years might be left. 

Her brother told her about the 
Missing Persons bureau, and 
urged Albertine, now in her 70’s, 
to try once more. Albertine was 
reluctant. She had known too 


many disappointments to seek 


another. Still, to satisfy Julius, 
she at last agreed. 

Two weeks after her letter 
arrived in Munich, to be for- 
warded to the West Prussian re- 
gional bureau in Lubeck, she re- 
ceived an answer. Both her 
daughters were alive, one in West 
Germany at Bremervorde and 
one in East Germany. A month 
later, another letter came giving 


* 


Arthur’s address. Her son had not, 
after all, been killed in the war, 
but had been taken prisoner by 
the Russians and had returned to 
Germany in 1953 after ten years 
in Siberian camps. 

It was 21 years, three months, 
and seven days from the time 
they had parted that the four of 
them celebrated a family reunion 
in Berlin. But there were not just 
four. Counting husbands, wives, 
and children, the family num- 
bered 15, enough for a rousing 
party. A large, carefully posed 
photograph taken on that occa- 
sion, now sits, in an embroidered 
frame, on the table in Albertine’s 
room. She lives in Hameln with 
her son Arthur, now the manager 
of a trucking concern, and his 
wife. 

Except in the evenings, she has 
little time to study her most cher- 
ished possession. | es six in the 
morning (the children have to be 
at school at eight and it is a long 
walk) Albertine cooks and mends 
and putters through the day, the 
busiest and probably the happiest 
grandmother in the city. 


* 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


“T was a 90-pound weakling,” the happy man recalled, “and when I went to 
the beach, a 220-pound bully kicked sand in my face.” 
“What did you do then?” inquired his companion. “Sign up at a health 


gym ? ” 


“No,” replied the happy man. “I worked hard, saved my money, invest- 


ed it wisely—and now I have my own private beach.” 
New York Journal-American (24 July ’61). 








A teaching Sister presents two sides of 
a discussion on what nuns should wear 


By Sister Fides, c.s.J. 


Me) ISTERS’ GARB has always 

aroused interest and oc- 
y 5 casionally stirred con- 

== troversy. Everyone, it 
seems, has to have his say on the 
dress of women Religious, either 
in defense of the status quo or in 
favor of sweeping changes. The 
real discussion was begun by 
Pope Pius XII, speaking to 
teaching Sisters and _ Religious 
superiors. 

The Holy Father said, “Here 
are our recommendations: in this 
crisis of vocations, take care that 
the customs, the kind of life, or 
the growth of your Religious fam- 
ilies do not constitute a_ barrier 
or a cause of failure. The Reli- 
gious habit must always express 


Condensed from “America’* 


consecration to Christ; it is this 
which everyone expects and 
wants ... In those things which 
are not essential, adapt your- 
selves to the extent that reason 
and well-ordered charity counsel.” 

Soon after these remarks had 
been publicized, a magazine pub- 
lished sketches by such _ well- 
known designers as Hattie Carne- 
gie for modifications of habits. 
There is no evidence that any 
Congregations adopted them, but 
the public seems to have expect- 
ed that Sisters would eagerly dis- 
card their heavy black habits and 
veils and emerge in modish uni- 
forms like those of airplane 
stewardesses. 

Although a few Congregations 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City 25. May 20, 1961. ©1961 by the America Press, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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wear such dress, none of the tra- 
ditional habits have been modi- 
fied to that extent. Some have 
made conspicuous changes, and 
many more have made minor 
ones, scarcely noticeable to lay 
people. For the most part, Sisters 
have clung to their antiquated 
dress because of its tradition and 
symbolism. 

The custom of consecration to 
Christ goes back almost to apos- 
tolic times. There was at first no 
distinguishing mark in the cloth- 
ing of women so set apart. After 
the 3rd century, the veil sym- 
bolized marriage to Christ, but 
there was no other uniformity in 
dress except simplicity. 

In the 6th century, the Bishop 
of Arles wrote a rule for the con- 
vent where his sister was superior. 
Garb of the nuns was to be 
white. Black, at that time a sign 
of nobility, was forbidden, as was 
brightly colored clothing. The 
hair was to be covered by a veil. 

In the 17th century the rite of 
solemn clothing at the beginning 
of the novitiate was introduced. 
Religious dress was expected to 
be uniform and unworldly in 
style. 

This age also saw the found- 
ing of Congregations dedicated 
to the corporal works of mercy. 
St. Vincent de Paul, founder of 
the Daughters of Charity, pre- 
scribed the simple peasant’s dress 
and cap. This has continued to be 
a symbol of devotion to the poor. 
Other Congregations, such as the 


Sisters of St. Joseph founded 
shortly after, adopted the wi- 
dow’s dress and black veil of the 
time. 

Since then most Congregations 
have followed one or the other of 
these types, and, with slight 
modifications, Religious are still 
wearing the dress agreed upon by 
their founders. When Congrega- 
tions went to other countries, 
their dress often looked bizarre. 
Headdresses designed from sun- 
bonnets or coifs look strange in a 
streamlined century, and _ styles 
and fabrics appropriate to a cool 
climate are impractical in the 
tropics. 

These factors, plus the need for 
mobility and clear vision in an 
age of jet propulsion, have 
prompted some modifications in 
Religious habits. Some had been 
made before Pope Pius XII’s 
suggestions. (No official opinion 
of Pope John on the subject has 
been recorded. ) 

The Sacred Congregation of 
Religious has encouraged and ap- 
proved many changes. In only 
one instance did they stipulate a 
course of action. In 1958, Card- 
inal Valeri, its prefect, wrote: “It 
is the mind of this Sacred Con- 
gregation that the headdresses of 
those Sisters who are allowed to 
drive cars should be modified in 
such a Way as to insure pring 
ed vision. Though this may 
volve a temporary departure hi 
the rules, it is justifiable in view 
of the danger involved.” 
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Some habits already permitted 
clear vision; others now have a 
veil which a Sister wears only 
while driving. The Oblate Sisters 
of Providence (of Baltimore, 
Md.) and the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame have adopted small- 
er versions of their customary 
head coverings. 

Some changes have been made 
in materials and design. Most Sis- 
ters now use inexpensive, durable, 
easily laundered synthetic fabrics 
like orlon and dacron, particular- 
ly for summer habits. Wrinkle- 
resistant white fabrics have be- 
gun to replace stiff, heavily 
starched linen. The dress itself 


has become shorter and less full. 


Sleeves and veils have been 
shortened, trains eliminated. Caps 
or headdresses have become less 
stiff and enclosing. Some of these 
changes are startling to both Sis- 
ters and outsiders. 

Some Congregations asked pro- 
fessional advice. One Community 
is said to have adopted a Dior 
design. Most have put commit- 
tees of artists and home econom- 
ists to work. Several experiment- 
ed with a small group before 
adopting a change for the whole 
Community. 

The Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (of Dubu- 
que, Iowa) tested two versions 
before the entire Community 
adopted the present simple white 
cap and waist-length circular veil. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph (of 
Quebec) are trying out a simpler 


habit of synthetic fabric with 
their missionary Sisters in Haiti. 

In the 1930's, Sisters of the 
Precious Blood (from O’Fallon, 
Mo.) removed fluting from caps, 
to save laundry time. After the 
Holy Father’s recommendations, 
a more drastic change was made. 
Their new habit, which is several 
inches shorter than the old, has a 
detachable waist of light material 
and a small, drip-dry, wrinkle- 
resistant collar. In place of a stiff 
cap and heavy veil, they now 
wear a shorter veil attached to a 
simple white band and pinned 
away from the face. “Sisters now 
look like individuals,” many com- 
mented. And the school children 
reacted favorably. 

The Sisters of Loretto at the 
Foot of the Cross (Nerinx, Ky.) 
were among the first American 
Communities to change their 
headdress. The reaction of one of 
the senior members of this Com- 
munity is typical. When someone 
asked her how she liked the new 
veil, she replied, “Reverend Mo- 
ther has not asked me to like it; 
she just asked me to wear it.” 

One Dutch Dominican Com- 
munity made several changes, es- 
pecially in the headdress, so that 
Sisters riding bicycles and motor- 
cycles could see oncoming traffic 
without difficulty. 

A few Religious Congregations, 
however, do wear clothes indis- 
tinguishable from those of any 
other women. The Daughters of 
the Heart of Mary, for instance, 
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founded in France in 1790, have 
never worn a habit or insignia to 
identify them as Religious. For 
170 years they have gone “into 
the market place” teaching, con- 
ducting retreat centers, and do- 
ing other work, dressed conser- 
vatively, of course, in the fashion 
of the day. 

The Dutch Congregation of the 
Ladies of Bethany, because their 
special work is among Protes- 
tants, do not wear a habit or any 
signs or medals which would 
arouse distrust. The Xaverianas 
and the Misioneras de Jesucristo 
dress modishly to work unobtru- 
sively. 

The Oblates of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary and the Sisters of 
Christ the King in the U.S. dress 
uniformly in dark suits and hats. 
The Missionaries of Conspassion, 
founded ten years ago in Calcutta 
to work among the poor, now 
have about 70 Sisters who wear 
the white sari of Indian women. 

Why have not all Congregations 
suited their dress to the 2oth 
century and the climates im which 
they work? Why have some made 
minor changes, others none? The 
simple answer is that most are 
not yet convinced that the pres- 
ent style of the habit is a deter- 
rent to vocations or to perform- 
ance of their apostolic work. 

Religious Congregations build 
traditions: among the strongest 
is form of garb. Accustomed to 
their habits, Sisters do not re- 
gard them as extreme. They 


recognize the habit’s symbolic 
meaning both to the laity and 
chenachves. Moreover, uniformity 
and difference from secular styles 
have been factors helping to pre- 
serve the common life and the 
spirit and practice of poverty. 

For less idealistic reasons, some 
argue that modern dress would 
be more time-consuming and ex- 
pensive than the laundry and 
sewing involved in the care of a 
habit. 

In addition, what a Sister now 
requires costs considerably less 
than even a very moderate ward- 
robe suitable for a teacher or so- 
cial worker. With care and fre- 
quent alteration, a Sister’s habit 
(she usually has three) can be 
kept presentable for about ten 
years. A shawl lasts almost 20. 
Usually a Sister needs one new 
pair of shoes every two years. 

Moreover, styles change very 
rapidly—women’s more _radical- 
ly and frequently than men’s. If 
adoption of secular dress is meant 
to assist the apostolate by keep- 
ing the Sister inconspicuous 
among her fellow men, she must 
conform enough to current fash- 
ions to keep from looking dowdy 
or lacking in taste. Some Sisters 
have argued that to be 200 years 
out of date is no more serious 
than to be two. 

Some fear that a change adopt- 
ed now would be permanent and 
soon would make them as con- 
spicuous as they are now. Others 
point out that the wac’s have 
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managed by redesigning the uni- 
form from time to time. 

Many cannot see any advan- 
tage in upsetting tradition. Some 
want to preserve a distinctive 
look which will mark off members 
of one Congregation from an- 
other. Most modified habits tend 
to look much alike. 

Women like to express their in- 
dividuality in clothing. Wearing 
a habit exactly like 4,000 others 
may not express much of a Sis- 
ter’s individuality, but it does 
give her a sense of wearing a 
dress which expresses the spirit of 
her particular Religious family. 

A Sister also sees what mean- 
ing the habit has for her and all 
with whom she comes in contact. 
As Sister M. Francis Assisi has 
said, “The habit is customarily 
referred to as ‘the holy habit,’ and 
holy it is. It is confidence to the 
child, resolution to the wavering, 
hope to the dying. In this garb 
Religious have faced the guillo- 
tine of ancient persecutions and 
the concentration camps of the 
new.” 

What will happen in the fu- 
ture? Unless specifically directed, 
most Sisters will undoubtedly re- 
tain the design of their tradition- 
al habits, making only those 


changes dictated by hygiene and 
economy. 

But where it has been prudent 
or necessary to alter the habit, or 
part of it, to perform the works 
of the apostolate, Sisters have 
quickly made necessary changes. 

The Catholic Medical Mission- 
aries wear neither veil nor scapu- 
lar when they are attending med- 
ical school or interning. Mary- 
knoll Sisters wear secular dress of 
up-to-date but not uniform design 
in Guatemala where Religious 
habits are forbidden by law. 

In France, when the Religious 
habit was forbidden in schools, 
Sisters carried on their work of 
teaching in secular dress; some 
retained it even when the ban 
was lifted. The School Sisters of 
Notre Dame teaching in public 
schools in North Dakota quietly 
donned tailored suits and blouses 
when the state legislature passed 
an antigarb bill several years 
ago. 

When it becomes evident that 
the work of the Church is being 
hindered rather than helped by 
the Religious habit, Congrega- 
tions will change willingly. 

Their works of mercy have al- 
ways come before personal prefer- 
ence or Community traditions. 


Wi K 8 


A man walked into a new-car showroom and asked the price of one of the 
compact cars. When told, he raised his eyebrows. “Really? I didn’t think 


they were that much.” 


“If you want economy,” replied the salesman, “you gotta pay for it.’ 


> 


Morris Bender 








Che Wind With the Evil Eye 


By Slater Brown 


Condensed from 


“World of the Wind’”* 


IND IN ITS most dangerous 

aspect on land comes in 
two forms: the hurricane and 
the tornado. The difference be- 
tween them is like the difference 
between war and rebellion. 

The hurricane is an invasion 
in force from the sea. It mobilizes 
its strength at some remote point 
of concentration and then moves 
inland. Its field of operation is 
extensive, 100 miles or so wide. 
Like a vengeful army, it leaves 
behind it a broad path of de- 
struction. The tornado is like the 


Hurricane, typhoon, willie-willie—by 
any name it is an awesome thing 


sudden uprising of a mob, bent on 
terror and extermination. It vents 
its elemental fury in one brief ex- 
plosive act. 

Who can say which is worse? 
The hurricane, when it invades 
the land, spreads its destruction 
to a greater area, but tornadoes 
are more violent. For though hur- 
ricanes rarely attain velocities of 
more than 200 miles an hour, tor- 
nadoes double that speed. Occa- 
sionally tornadoes accompany a 
hurricane, like a pillaging mob ac- 
companying an army. At those 


*© 1961 by Slater Brown, and reprinted with the permission of the Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
New York City 22. 224 pp. $3.95. 
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times hurricanes give the impres- 
sion of having reached extreme 
velocities. 

As a rule, 200 mph is a hur- 
ricane’s maximum. Even at 150 
mph immense damage can _ be 
done. At that velocity, wind ex- 
erts a pressure of 67 pounds per 
square foot. Little wonder that 
some houses fold up during a hur- 
ricane, or that Hurricane Donna, 
raising havoc in a trailer c camp 
in Fort Meyers, did not just tip 
the trailers over but flattened 
them. 

The energy released by a hur- 
ricane runs into astronomical fig- 
ures. Even a moderate one can 
produce a staggering amount of 
rain. One which passed over 
billion 
tons within a few hours. The 
total was probably a great deal 
more, for this estimate was based 
on rain gauges which usually reg- 
ister only about half the actual 
rainfall if winds reach a velocity 
of more than 50 mph. An average 
hurricane will release about 20 
billion tons of water in 24 hours. 
In terms of latent heat, that is 
equivalent to the explosive power 
of half a million atomic bombs. 

Fortunately for mankind this 
enormous energy is not turned 
loose as a weapon against human 
beings. As a killer, the hurricane 
is less dangerous than a tornado. 
During a 35-year period in this 
century about 8,000 deaths in the 
U.S. were due to tornadoes, com- 
pared with 5,500 from hurricanes. 


Puerto Rico delivered 2, 


However, these figures may be 
misleading. It is difficult to warn 
communities of an approaching 
tornado, but in recent years the 
tracking of hurricanes has been 
vastly improved. 

The “$1- billion” Hurricane 
Donna was discovered almost as 
soon as it formed. Its arrival at 
various points was given as much 
publicity as a supercolossal movie. 
Communities along its path were 
well prepared for it. The casualty 
list for a hurricane of its magni- 
tude was astonishingly small. 

A homey touch in the science 
of hurricanes in recent years is 
the practice of giving them girls’ 
names. Although Spanish-speaking 
residents of the Caribbean islands 
had long been identifying hurri- 
canes by the saints’ days on which 
they occurred, it was not until 
the 2nd World War that Air 
Force and Navy meteorologists 
established the custom of giving 
girls’ names to storms over the 
Pacific. 

The method proved so prac- 
tical that when hurricanes began 
visiting the Atlantic seaboard 1 
increasing numbers the same 
practice was adopted by the 
Weather bureau. It has been 
maintained ever since despite loud 
protests from many ladies, both 
young and old, who are dismayed 
to see their names figuring in 
headlines attributing to them all 
kinds of reckless behavior. 

The name for the hurricane it- 
self differs in various parts of the 
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world. Hurricanes, more properly 
speaking, are those that develop 
in the Caribbean sea, but on rare 
occasions tropical cyclones de- 
velop on the west coast of Mex- 
ico. These storms, also called 
hurricanes, are felt sometimes as 
far north as Los Angeles. 

Hurricanes also occur in the 
western part of the Pacific, where 
they are called typhoons; in the 
Philippines, where they are called 
baguios; in the Indian ocean, 
where they go under the fanciful 
name of willie-willies. To a me- 
teorologist a hurricane, no matter 
what its alias, is a tropical cy- 
clone. 

Ancient mariners long before 
the discovery of America were 
already acquainted with hurri- 
canes, but it did not take Colum- 
bus long to discover what the 
American variety is like. He had 
a bout with one during his sec- 
ond voyage. He was so impressed 
by its fury that he declared 
“nothing but the service of God 
and the extension of the mon- 
archy should induce him to expose 
himself to such dangers.” 

However, Columbus had learn- 
ed a lesson. In 1502, when the 
admiral was back in the Carib- 
bean, he was able to read the 
warnings of an approaching hur- 
ricane. He made for a haven to 
ride it out. Before doing so he 
urged Governor Ovando of His- 
paniola to detain 30 ships in port 
until the hurricane blew over. His 
advice was received with disdain 


by the governor, who mocked Co- 
lumbus as a soothsayer and or- 
dered the ships to sea. 

The hurricane descended in all 
its fury as the fleet rounded 
Mona Passage. Although Colum- 
bus’ own squadron escaped it, 
Ovando’s armada was torn apart. 
Five hundred lives and a great 
fortune in plundered gold were 
lost. Only one small ship of the 
whole fleet managed to reach 
Spain. 

Columbus’ descriptions of hur- 
ricanes have all the brevity of 
a ship’s log. The first extended 
one that has come down to us is 
that by Alvar Nujfiez, who de- 
scribes one that struck Trinidad 
in 1527. Nufiez, who seems to 
have fallen under some enchant- 
ment during the howling winds, 
reported that the hurricane was 
accompanied by mysterious back- 
round music. 

“We heard,” he writes, “all 
night long and especially after 
midnight a great uproar, the 
sound of many voices, the tinkling 
of little bells, also flutes, tam- 
bourines and other instruments, 
the most of which lasted until 
morning, when the storm ceased.” 

William Dampier, an ineffectual 
buccaneer but a perceptive nat- 
uralist, was the first to identify 
the typhoons of the China seas 
with the hurricanes of the At- 
lantic. He also was aware that 
the winds revolved about a cen- 
ter, for he described them as “a 
sort of violent whirlwind.” How- 
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ever, it was not until 100 years 
later that Benjamin Franklin 
proved that storms themselves 
move, carrying along with them 
their rowdy family of winds, and 
that hurricanes generally move to 
the north. 

In the early days ocean voyag- 
ers frequently thought that a hur- 
ricane, after buffeting them on 
one cheek and departing, had re- 
turned to buffet them on _ the 
other. 

Sometimes they were nearly 
right, for a hurricane may be 
highly erratic in choosing its path. 
Hurricanes have been known to 
reverse their direction suddenly 
and describe a complete loop, as 
one did in the Gulf of Mexico in 
1910. Some have run counter to 
their usual direction, like the hur- 
ricane of 1935 known as the Yan- 
kee Storm, which started near 
Bermuda, moved south instead of 
north and, after crossing Florida, 
ended up in the Gulf. The Hair- 
pin Hurricane of 1935, after mov- 
ing eastward past Jamaica and 
touching Cuba, changed its mind 
and, doubling its tracks, turned 
south and struck Honduras in 
Central America. 

Because hurricanes are nursed 
on warm moist air, they are bred 
in what is known as the “moisture 
front,” which encircles the world 
between the latitudes of ten and 
25° north and south. The tem- 
perature of the water must be at 
least 78° F., and the moist air 
must be in an unstable condition; 


that is, there must be a pro- 
nounced decrease in temperature 
between the surface air and the 
various levels above it. However, 
hurricanes cannot be formed too 
close to the equator, where the 
rotation of the earth is unable to 
impart the characteristic spinning 
motion to the winds. 

Curiously enough, though all 
the ingredients necessary to the 
formation of a hurricane exist 
in the South Atlantic, none has 
ever been recorded there. 

Once a hurricane or any other 
tropical cyclone is spawned, it is 
nourished by the massive quanti- 
ties of moist air it can sweep into 
its gullet. Without a_ plentiful 
supply it languishes. That’s why 
a hurricane thrives over the sea 
but gradually subsides over land. 

As the moist air is drawn in, 
it is condensed into rain. This 
process releases latent heat equiv- 
alent to the burning of millions 
of tons of fuel. As this heated air 
rises, the rotation of the earth 
sets it spinning: counter-clock- 
wise in the Northern Hemisphere, 
clockwise in the Southern. 

At the center of the whirling 
and converging winds is the hur- 
ricane’s vacant eye. 

The immobile eye, ringed by 
tempestuous winds, is the most 
interesting thing about a hurri- 
cane. Sometimes at sea it is filled 
with battered, frightened birds 
that cover the deck and rigging 
of any ship caught, like them, 
within the encircling walls of 
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wind and rain. Little gusts scur- 
ry about aimlessly. Waves, which 
until now were trodden down by 
the leveling winds, rise in their 
full strength and pile up on every 
side in pyramidal masses, moun- 
tain high. 

For a ship these waves are 
more dangerous than the winds 
themselves. Conrad tells, in his 
magnificent novel 7'yphoon, how 
a “ring of dense vapors, gyrating 
madly round the calm of the cen- 
ter, encompassed the ship like a 
motionless and unbroken wall of 
an aspect inconceivably sinister. 
Within, the sea, as if agitated by 
an internal commotion, leaped in 
peaked mounds that jostled each 
other, slapping heavily against 
her sides; and a low moaning 
sound, the infinite plaint of the 
storm’s fury, came from beyond 
the limits of the menacing calm.” 

The average width of a hur- 
ricane’s eye is about 14 miles, 
but they have been known to be 
as narrow as only four miles 
across and sometimes as wide as 
25. [hose who have experienced 
its atmosphere often describe it 
as sultry or suffocating, while 
some impressionable people have 
detected the odor of gas. 

Hurricanes can give warning 
of their presence by the waves 
they send out across the sea. 
Traveling at 50 miles an hour, 
the swells outrun the progress of 
the hurricane itself as it lags be- 
hind them at 12 or so miles an 
hour. The swells betray their 


source by the frequency at which 
they reach the shore. Along the 
Atlantic coast, swells normally 
break in surf at from eight to 
ten a minute, but when a hurri- 
cane has produced them, their 
rate decreases to five or six. In 
Florida the ominous roar of a 
hurricane surf can often be heard 


far inland. 


Since 1944 the _ breeding 
grounds in the Caribbean sea 
have been very closely watched. 
Whenever an incipient hurricane 
is spotted, its course is followed 
both from the air and by radar, 
though the latter is limited to a 
distance of from 150 to 200 miles. 

Since the breeding grounds 
cover well over a million square 
miles, the territory to watch is 
enormous. Probably the only ef- 
fective method will eventually be 
the eye of a satellite. 

How successful that technique 
may prove to be was recently 
demonstrated by Tiros I. During 
its patrol round the earth, it 
spotted a typhoon which no one 
had suspected 300 miles north of 
New Zealand. Tiros I also dis- 
closed an area of heavy thunder- 
storm activity which later was to 
spawn tornadoes in central Okla- 
homa. 

With such an argus-eyed ob- 
server scrutinizing the clouds, it 
may soon be possible to track 
hurricanes and even tornadoes 
with the same precision with 
which a biologist follows the 
life cycle of a bacillus. 





Mr. Laurel 


Mr. Hardy 


Two funny fellows went 
clad in the angelic armor 


By John McCabe of perpetual childhood 


Condensed f{ from the book* 


Stan Laurel, who began life as Arthur Stanley Jefferson, developed his 
comic skills in English music halls and American vaudeville before mak- 
ing his first film in 1917. Oliver Norvell (Babe) Hardy, a Georgia youth 
who had started out as a promising boy soprano, became a film “heavy” in 
Florida in 1913. The two were brought together as members of Hal Roach’s 
Comedy All-Stars in 1926. They became one of the most beloved comic 
teams of all time. 


Today, 20 years after the making of their last film (and four years 
after Hardy’s death) Laurel and Hardy receive almost as much fan mail 
as in the days of their glory. “The TV revivals in America account for 
much of the mail,” says John McCabe. “but in almost every part of the 
world, in Ghana, India, Afghanistan, the image of the fat man and the 
skinny man haunts the consciousness of thousands of people.” 


‘©1961 by John McCabe, and reprinted with the permission of Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N.Y. 240 pp. $4.50. 
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i= AND Harpy were 
joined by accident and grew 
by indirection. Each of them 
could play, and had played, al- 
most any part available in the 
Hal Roach comedies. Neither one 
thought of himself as being a spe- 
cial kind of comedian. But they 
had talents superior to those of 
their fellow players. Gradually, 
their parts in the comedies be- 
came larger, those of the others 
diminished. 

In 1926, Leo McCarey (who 
was later to attain fame with Go- 
ing My Way) was given the job 
of directing the first official Lau- 
rel and Hardy film, Putting Pants 
on Philip. The film does not much 
resemble the comedies of their 
maturity. Laurel played a Scot- 
tish immigrant; Hardy, his Amer- 
ican uncle. The characters Stan 
and Ollie were yet to be born. 

In a comedy made just a little 
later Hardy was cast as a rough 
sea captain who kidnaps a young 
lady. The girl’s lover was Stan 
Laurel, playing a comparatively 
straight juvenile with comic un- 
dertones. This film gave Hardy 
one of his trademarks. the “tie- 
twiddle.” In one sequence he 
hears a racket going on inside a 
stateroom. He opens the door and 





John McCabe, a graduate of 
the University of Detroit and 
Fordham university, is associate 
professor of dramatic art at New 
York university. The drawings 
are by Al Kilgore. 


is hit in the face with a pail of 
water. 

“I was expecting it,” Hardy 
explained later, “and yet in a way 
I wasn’t. It threw me mentally, 
just for a second, and I couldn’t 
think of what to do next. The 
camera was grinding away. I 
knew I had to do something, so 
I thought of blowing my nose on 
my wet tie. I was raising my tie 
to my nose when all of a sudden 
I realized that this would be a 
bit vulgar. Some ladies were 
watching us. So I waved the tie 
in a kind of tiddly-widdly fash- 
ion to show that I was embar- 
rassed.” 

Another Hardy stand-by was 
created in the same picture. “Just 
after the tie-twiddle,” he recalled, 
“T had to become exasperated. So 
I just stared right into the camera 
and registered disgust. The cam- 
era kept on going, and in that 
way my ‘slow burn’ was born.” 

Late in 1927, Hal Roach offered 
exhibitors two Laurel and Hardy 
comedies, Let George Do It and 
The Battle of the Century. The 
second of these is one of the 
great comic films of all time. 

One day at the studio while 
the Roach gag men were discus- 
sing plot lines, someone had come 
up with the idea for a Laurel 
and Hardy film. The plot was 
thin, but the idea man suggested 
an embellishment. “We could 
even slip a few pies into it and—” 
He was hooted down. Pies, after 
all, were pies: early Sennett, mid- 
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Chaplin, and late everybody. This 
was 1927, an enlightened age. 

Despite the reaction, Stan pon- 
dered the idea. “Look,” he said, 
“if we make a pie picture, let’s 
make a pie picture to end all pie 
pictures. Let’s give them so many 
pies that there will never be room 
for any more pie pictures in the 
whole history of the movies.” 

The gag men went to work; the 
purchasing agent bought the pies: 
thousands and thousands of them, 
and they were real pies, not sub- 
stitutes. There were custard pies, 
cherry, blueberry, raspberry, coco- 
nut, banana, lemon cream, the 
works—a total day’s output of 
the Los Angeles Pie Co. 

“We come to a bakery shop 
with a pie wagon standing in 
front,” Stan has said, describing 
the climax of The Battle of the 
Century. “Hardy drops a banana 
peel for me to step on. The pie- 
man comes along with a big tray 
of pies and slips on the peel. He’s 
covered with pies. As he clears his 
eyes, he sees Hardy pushing the 
banana into my hand. An argu- 
ment starts, and it ends with the 
pieman pushing a pie in Hardy’s 
face. I resent this and push a pie 
in the pieman’s face. Hardy 
laughs at this, and the pieman, 
instead of hitting me back, hits 
Hardy with another pie. 

“At this point a passing stran- 
ger tries to stop the argument, 
and gets a pie in the face, too. 
Gradually, one by one, other peo- 
ple get into the argument until 


finally the entire street is pie- 
crazy. The camera goes up for a 
panorama of all these people 
throwing, throwing, throwing. 

“Pies are thrown into a den- 
tist’s office—into windows, out 
of them; nothing but pies, thou- 
sands of them. Then a cop, who, 
of course, is all covered with pie, 
arrests us. As he is taking us 
away, he slips on the banana peel, 
and he falls down a manhole for 
the finish.” 


Hap Laurer anp Harpy been 
satisfied to think of themselves 
as gagsters, they could not have 
lasted. An audience does not real- 
ly*remember a performer and his 
humor with affection until it 
knows, or thinks it knows, the 
performer. The comic character 
must have a certain stability. 
The two comedians never sat 
down to have a long chat about 
their “characters.” They were not 
fully conscious of the process of 
creative evolution that brought 
into being the two supremely sil- 
ly and ignorant men identified in 
the films as Stan and Ollie. 
Their costuming was not 
strongly eccentric. “We never 
tried to get very far from what 
was real,” says Stan. “We wore 
stand-up collars, but there wasn’t 
anything unreal about them, es- 
pecially in the 20’s and early 30’s. 
They gave us, together with our 
derbies, a something we felt the 
two characters needed: a kind of 


phony dignity. There’s nothing 
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funnier than a guy being dignified 
and dumb. I emphasized my lack 
of brains by making my face as 
blank as possible; I used very 
light make-up and made my eyes 
smaller by lining the inner lids. 
Babe combed his hair in spit- 
curl bangs effect, in harmony with 
his elegant nature and his fancy- 
dan gestures.” 

Laurel and Hardy lasted 24 
years before the cameras; yet 
their few basic gags remained un- 
changed. A fundamental quality 
kept them in public affection for 
so long, a quality transcending 
funny physical appearance, pan- 
tomimic ability, and gag clever- 
ness. That quality is innocence. 

Theirs is a blessed innocence, 
out of tune with the sins and fol- 
lies of the world. No comedians in 
history were ever so innocent so 
funnily, so endearingly. “Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise,” goes the old saw. That is 
exactly the state of existence of 
Laurel and Hardy. 

Their innocent ignorance makes 
them the epitome of all the babes 
in all the woods. They are too 
eternally young to hold grudges, 
so they face the world with hope 
renewed daily, hourly. Their op- 
timism is indestructible. Their ig- 
norance is truly invincible be- 
cause it is the angelic armor of 


perpetual childhood. 


A comepy entitled Double 
Whoopee, made in 1929, displays 
two oddly endearing Stan-and-Ol- 


lie trade-marks. The first is the 
you-after-me-Stanley mannerism 
which Ollie always affects when 
entering or leaving a room. In 
Ollie’s simple-minded view of the 
world, he must come first because 
he is the bigger. That his insist- 
ence on this arrangement invar- 
iably leads him into disaster is be- 
side the point. Stan accepts it 
quietly, but still cannot learn that 
he who takes the vanguard in the 
Laurel and Hardy world must 
inevitably bear the brunt of the 
battle. Stan never tires of trying 
to enter first. 

The second trade-mark is Ollie’s 
superb use of any writing instru- 
ment. In this film, a hotel man- 
ager, in the belief that a splendid- 
ly caparisoned doorman is an 
eagerly awaited grand duke, leads 
the doorman, played by Hardy, 
to the registration desk. Ollie re- 
moves his gloves ceremoniously, 
takes pen in hand, and after three 
of four rococo curlicues in the air, 
signs his name with a Napoleon- 
ic flourish. He pauses, hfts the 
pen lightly for a moment, then 
thrusts the nib down sharply to 
make a period indelible for all 
time. 

The sight is ridiculous on the 
face of it, but possibly only on 
the face of it. Is the world’s way 
the only way? Ollie’s way is not 
our way, but wouldn’t we all like 
to sign our names as he does— 
with fervor, with joy? 

Another film made in_ 1929, 
Angora Love, began with a single 
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object as its theme: a not wholly 
pleasant object: a goat. 

“The picture really had no 
plot,” Stan remembers. “Just that 
goat; but we sure got a lot of 
footage out of him. I give a piece 
of a cookie to the goat, and he 
wants more, so he follows us 
around. We try every conceivable 
way of getting rid of him, but no 
use. 

“We hide; we walk backward; 
we disguise ourselves. Nothing 
helps. When sound pictures came 
we did a remake of the idea, sub- 
stituting a chimpanzee for the 
goat.” 

A goat, a chimp, any object 
that bespeaks comedy to most 
people, is grist for the comedian’s 
mill. Laurel and Hardy were for- 
tunate in possessing through the 
years a human comedy object, 
Jimmy Finlayson, a stooge who 
was more than a stooge. When- 
ever a dour, crusty villain was 
needed, Fin was the man. He rep- 
resented the harshness of the 
world that buffeted Stan and Ol- 
lie. 

Jimmy Finlayson, Stan Laurel, 
Oliver Hardy, and Edward Ev- 
erett Horton have been the sup- 
reme masters of the double take. 
Fin was very proud of this ability. 
He even invented a_ variation 
which he lovingly called the 
“double take and fadeaway.” In 
essence, it was a simple double 
take embellished with wide cir- 
cular twistings of the head, con- 
cluding with the head thrown 


back violently as the right eye 
closed in a scornful squint and 
the left eyebrow rose impossibly 
high. 

In Big Business (1929) Finlay- 
son had the chance to do perhaps 
his most superb double take and 
fadeaway. The film had the boys 
selling Christmas trees from door 
to door in mid-summer. Their 
second call was at Finlayson’s 
house. In planning the picture, it 
was thought that renting a real 
house would be more practical 
than building a set. (It actually 
proved a mistake because the 
gags almost obliterated the 
house. ) 

When Finlayson was_ talking 
with the boys in his doorway, 
the opportunity came for a mag- 
nificent take. “Lemme go, boys! 
Stand back, men!” he told the 
crew; then, as the cameras 
started to whirr, he went into 
what he meant to be his most 
spectacular fadeaway ever. It 
was. On the snapback his head 
struck the brick portal and he 
was knocked cold: a_ notable 
instance of giving one’s all for 
one’s art. 


Iw tHe Hottywoop of the late 
20’s sound was both a bogy and 
a blessing. Those who failed to 
make the transition to the talkies 
did so emphatically; those who 
succeeded attained an_ even 
stronger grip on the affections of 
the public. 

Laurel and Hardy gave sound 
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a friendly, respectful nod, and 
went about their business. Har- 
dy’s gentle, warm, Southern tenor 
and Laurel’s soft Lancashire 


speech were distinctive and pleas- 
the sound track. They 
they were not ruled 


ant on 
used sound; 
by it. 

One of their early talkies, The 
Perfect Day, introduced a use of 
sound that has since become com- 
monplace. The Film Exhibitor's 
Herald reported: “In one spot 
Hardy hits Laurel over the head 
with an automobile jack, and the 
noise from the blow sounds like 
the ringing of an anvil when 
struck with a 12-pound hammer. 
It is the funniest sound effect 
ever recorded.” This became a 
standard sound trick of the Bugs 
Bunny cartoons, and in turn was 
copied by Paul Terry for Terry 
Toons and by many other anima- 
tors. 

The Perfect Day contains a 
sequence based on a comic device 
that Laurel and Hardy brought 
to perfection: reciprocal destruc- 
tion. Stan and Ollie, their wives, 
and Ojlie’s grouchy father-in-law 
(played by Edgar Kennedy) are 
about to start for a picnic in a 
Tin Lizzie. The car will not start. 
After several mishaps the motor 
does start, but grinds down as 
smoke pours out. Stan rushes over 
to a neighbor’s house, grabs the 
lawn hose, and accidentally 
drenches Ollie. Ollie hurls a jack 
at Stan, and it goes through the 
neighbor’s window. 


If the scene that follows had 
been done at breakneck speed, it 
would be Mack Sennett hit-and- 
run all over again. Instead, the 
action is deliberately slowed 
down. The neighbor does not run 
over to take revenge. He sawnters 
over with angelic patience, picks 
up a brick, and carefully, slowly 
tosses it through the windshield 
of the Tin Lizzie. 

Not showing a whit of anger, 
Stan takes a brick, walks over to 
the house, and breaks another 
window. The neighbor, while 
Stan and Ollie look on almost 
amiably, pitches a brick through 
one of the windows of Ollie’s 
house. (The same device was 
used hilariously in Two Tars, a 
great work in ‘which the boys as 
sailors are caught in a highway 
traffic jam and cause reciprocal 
destruction to spread down a long 
line of cars. ) 


Stan HAS SINGLED out The Mu- 
sic Box (1932) as the best two- 
reeler he and Hardy ever made. 
It was their only film to win an 
Academy award. 

In 1927, a Roach idea man 
was driving through the Holly- 
wood Hills section of Los Angeles. 
He noticed a very high terraced 
rise of steps leading from the 
main street to a house high up 
on a hill. This served as the loca- 
tion for Hats Off, the impelling 
action of which derives from the 
desire of the boys to get a wash- 
ing machine to the top. 
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In 1932, the suggestion was 
made that a remake of Hats Off 
might be done, with one interest- 
ing variation: substitute a piano 
for the washing machine. The 
piano was an inspired choice; it 
is a solid and sometimes stubborn 
thing, and it seems to have a life 
of its own. The theme of The 
Music Box is piano against man 
—against two earnest, sweating, 
brainless men who pit their all 
against the Machine Age, which 
has always baffled them. 

The Laurel and Hardy Cartage 
Co. is delivering a piano. On 
arriving at the terraced slope, 
the piano is eased down upon 
Ollie’s back. Their dray horse 
steps forward, and the piano 
crashes down on Ollie with an 
assertive little jingle. The first 
defeat sets the film’s tone. 

As they move up to the first 
landing, they huff, puff, and 
grunt. They reach the second 
landing a mite more easily. From 
above, a baby carriage descends 
the narrow stairs. Impasse. The 
boys try to shove the piano to 
one side, but it ignores them and 
slides bumpily down the steps all 
the way to the street. The maid 
pushing the carriage goes past 
them laughing, and Stan kicks her 
gently but with emphasis. She 
slaps Stan, and that amuses Ollie. 
She hits Ollie with the baby’s 
bottle, and leaves to inform the 
cop on the beat. 

Up the incline again. The cam- 
era has now gone to the very top 


of the hill, and a beautifully com- 
posed shot shows the two pushing 
up in twists and veerings, the 
faint, slightly discordant tingle- 
tingle of the piano counterpoint- 
ing their erratic progress. They 
reach a position very near the 
top, when, as they stand panting, 
the cop appears below and yells, 
“Come down here, you!” 

Stan shrugs and walks down, 
only to be told that the cop really 
wants Ollie. Ollie starts down, 
after which the demon machine 
comes to life and follows him 
down with increasing speed. As it 
bumps along, it gives off an 
increasingly discordant series of 
sounds which reaches a crescendo 
as Ollie stumbles on the bottom 
step and the piano glides over 
him into the street. 

Stan and Ollie finally reach the 
top at the psychological moment 
when we are not able to endure 
another disappointment. A mail- 
man comes up to them, and says, 
“Hey, what’s the matter with 
you fellows? You didn’t have to 
haul that thing all the way up 
those steps. There’s a side road 
here. You could have driven up!” 

The boys look at each other 
with sadness at the thought of 
their abysmal ignorance. There is 
only one thing to do. Grunt- 
heave-ho! They take the piano 
down the steps again to drive it 
up the side road. 


Lavuret AND Harpy made three 
tours abroad. During the last of 
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these, in 1953, an incident oc- 
curred that demonstrated their 
place in the hearts of the people 
who had been seeing their films 
for years. 

They were docked at Cobh, Ire- 
land. Word had reached the city 
that Laurel and Hardy were 
aboard. 

“The affection we found that 
day was simply unbelievable,” 
Stan recalled. “Hundreds of boats 
were blowing whistles, and mobs 
were screaming on the docks. We 
just couldn’t understand what it 
‘was all about. And then some- 
thing happened that I can never 
forget. All the church bells in 
Cobh started to ring out our 
theme song, and Babe looked at 
me, and we cried. Maybe people 
loved us and our pictures because 
we put so much love into them.” 

Oliver Hardy died after a long 
illness on Aug. 7,1957. “I had just 
got through answering hundreds 
of letters of good wishes from old 
fans all over the world who were 
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praying for him,” Stan said. “He 
was like a brother to me. Funny, 
we never really got to know each 
other personally until we took the 
tours together. When we made 
the pictures, it was all business, 
though it was fun. Between pic- 
tures we hardly saw each other. 
His life outside the studio was 
sports, and mine was practically 
all work. I loved editing and cut- 
ting, something he wasn’t inter- 
ested in; but whatever I did was 
tops with him.” 

Today Stan Laurel lives in an 
apartment-hotel in Santa Monica 
by the ocean he loves. It is a 
stimulating experience to watch 
him as he looks at his old films 
on TV. He seems to be watching 
Hardy most of the time. 

“T don’t know why I watch 
Babe all the time,” he said, when 
asked about the matter. “I guess 
it’s just because the character 
fascinates me so much. He really 
is a funny, funny fellow, isn’t 
he?” They both are. 


IN THE CATHOLIC DIGEST NEXT MONTH 


Carmen Campori, a tall, handsome woman from Northern Italy, 
has crashed the barrier to the traditionally male world of symphony 
conducting. Lady With a Baton, by Daniel M. Madden, is condensed 


from View. 


A cloistered Order of nuns that accepts only handicapped persons 
is helping doctors to fight cancer. The Sisters have turned a part of 
their convent into a laboratory, and there they examine microscope 
slides of suspected tissue. Laboratory in a Cloister, condensed from 


Jubilee. 


With a junior great books program, Louisville scholars are asking su- 
perior students to measure up to their talents. “Great Books Program, 
Junior Grade,” condensed from the Family Digest. 
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converts are the fruits of the 

Knights-of-Columbus coupon- 
ad campaign 


thousands of 











By Virgil A. Kelly 


ELIGIOUS 
the Knights of Columbus 
have produced 4,086,334 in- 

quiries during the 13 years they 
have been running in U.S. and 
vorNy publications. More than 
10%, « r 428, 446 to be exact, of 
the ceaiend have asked for 
instruction about Catholicism by 
mail. Exact records have not been 
kept on the number of converts, 
which runs into many thousands. 

Impressive as the statistics are, 
the knights do not regard them 
as most important. More impor- 
tant by far is the contribution 
made toward understanding and 
good will among non-Catholics. 

Browsing through a_ popular 
magazine some 13 years ago, a 
Catholic young woman was very 
shocked to see a paid advertise- 
ment explaining Catholic doc- 
trines. She was horrified at the 
idea of discussing sacred truths 
in such commercial fashion, and 
in the same columns with ads 
promoting detergents, cosmetics, 
and patent medicines. In a letter 


advertisements of 


the Knights of Columbus 
Supreme Council, sponsor of the 
ads, she called the idea undigni- 
fied and unlikely to evoke any- 
thing but hostility and ridicule. 

The knights, in reply, agreed 
with her in only one particular: 
the idea was indeed revolutionary. 


to 


Despite all their use of radio, 


motion pictures, tracts, books, 
tent revivals, and other promo- 
tional methods, no church body 
had ever before used paid adver- 
tisements in the mass-circulation 
media to spread its doctrine and 
devotions. And as for propriety, 
the young woman was reminded 
that Christ preached everywhere 
and anywhere. Nor did _ the 
knights expect hostility or ridi- 
cule. 


Virgil A. Kelly is the author of 
all of the more than 60 advertise- 
ments published by the supreme 
council in US. and Canadian 
publications since 1947. He 3s 
author of a book, “The Truth 
About Catholics.” 
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The supreme council, in fact, 
had a pretty good idea what the 
reaction to the ads would be 
when they decided in 1947 to 
undertake their program. The 
Missouri State council had pub- 
lished a similar series locally since 
1944, with good and measurable 
results. 

Analysis of inquiries received in 
the Missouri campaign repaid the 
confidence of the man who ori- 
ginated the whole idea, my 


brother Charles F. Kelly, Jr., then 
president of Kelly, Zahrndt & 
Kelly, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency. Charles died in 1947, and 
did not see the expansion of his 
unique idea into its present status 


as an international apostolate. 
Practically everything he predict- 
ed in connection with the project, 
however, has come to pass. 

Antagonism to the Catholic 
Church, Charles had said, was 
often due to ignorance of what 
the Church really teaches and 
what Catholics really believe. The 
best way to dispel this antago- 
nism would be to make authentic 
Catholic information readily 
available. This could not be done 
from the pulpit, where only Ca- 
tholics would hear; nor in Catho- 
lic literature, to which mainly Ca- 
tholics subscribe. It would be 
done only by messages in secular 
publications reaching into homes 
everywhere to people in every 
walk of life. 

It took all the adventuring 
spirit the Missouri knights had to 


go along with Charles Kelly’s 
ideas at first. But his logical anal- 
ysis of the potential was convinc- 
ing, and he wrote the series of 
Missouri ads until his death in 
1947. He appraised the doctrine, 
tradition, and history of the 
Church as any good advertising 
man would study the inherent 
values of a commercial product; 
and he maintained that the ex- 
position of these merits and an 
invitation would make converts 
out of many non-Catholics stand- 
ing on the borderline of indecision. 
Even more important than the 
potential number of converts, 
Charles contended, was the op- 
portunity to dispel misunder- 
standing, counteract propaganda 
of professional bigots, and create 
good will among fair-minded non- 
Catholics of all persuasions. 

Among those who took a lead- 
ing part in getting Kelly’s idea 
off the ground was Luke E. Hart, 
then supreme advocate of the 
Knights of Columbus, and now 
supreme knight. Mr. Hart in 1947 
induced the supreme council to 
expand the Missouri program. 

Mr. Hart says now: “Continu- 
ing success of the program on an 
international scale after 13 years 
testifies to the sound logic on 
which it is founded.” The truth 
of his words is strikingly reflected 
in statistics of results since 1948. 
The inquiries continue to come 
in at an average of more than 
1,500 a day for each weekday of 
the year. 
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Every magazine and news- 
paper has taboos against some 
kinds of products but it might 
seem that none would ban adver- 
tisements for religion. Yet some 
publications have refused the 
K of C ad program, some have 
“begged off” K of C contracts be- 
cause of letters from subscribers, 
and the K of C has dropped some 
for attempts to censor the ads. 

The publisher of a leading Sun- 
day-supplement group, for exam- 
ple, refused an ad opposing di- 
vorce with remarriage because, he 
said, “a lot of nice people have 
and remarried.” 
was one.) 


divorced 


been 
(The publisher 
Some _ publications which pro- 


duced substantial returns for the 
program had to be replaced when 
they went out of business. They 
included Collier's, which had 
produced 272,135 inquires before 
ceasing publication in 1957; Wom- 
Home Companion, which 
yielded 30,218 ad coupons before 
folding in the same year; and 
Household Magazine, which went 
out of existence in 1959 with a 
record of 21,642 replies. 
Mass-circulation Sunday 
plements produce a big response 
to the ad. They include American 
Weekly, 592,168 coupons; Parade, 
334,650; Metro Group, 160,003; 
and Family Weekly, 99,848. The 
New York Daily News total is 
141,756. In addition to these, the 
ads appear also in locally edited 
Sunday-newspaper supplements, 
in several farm and ranch publi- 


’ 
an s 


sup- 


cations, in such weekly news 
magazines as U.S. News & World 
Report and Newsweek, and in 
that well-known literary journal, 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Like the young woman who 
thought 13 years ago that the 
Church should not be advertised 
at all, a woman subscriber to 
Atlantic called the ads an offense 
to the intellectual sensibilities of 
that magazine’s above-average 
readership, who would “view 
them with scorn and ridicule.” It 
is doubtful, however, that she can 
maintain this view after being 
informed that 116,394 Atlantic 
readers have sent inquiries, and 
that the magazine has the “cna 
cost-per-inquiry of any on the 
K of C schedule. 

Each advertisement offers a 
pocket-size pamphlet free to the 
readers who mail in the coupon. 
These pamphlets, written chiefly 
by priests, give detailed explana- 
tions of the problems, questions, 
and doctrines covered in the ads. 
One page of each pamphlet is 
devoted to an offer of a free 
course of Catholic instruction by 
mail, and it is this invitation 
which prompts more than one of 
every ten inquirers to enroll for 
home study. 

With years of experience to 
guide them, the Vincentian priests 
who are in charge of the Order’s 
Religious Information — bureau, 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, 
design the pamphlets to answer 
specific questions and problems 
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which letters indicate non-Catho- 
lics are thinking about. 

Pamphlet manuscripts are pre- 
pared and sent to New Haven 
for the approval of Supreme 
Knight Hart, who in turn dis- 
cusses the text with the supreme 
chaplain, Bishop Charles P. Greco 
of Alexandria, La. Copies are then 
sent to the local archdiocesan 
chancery office for approval and 
the imprimatur. Having passed 
these tests, the manuscript is sent 
to me for the writing of the 
advertisement, which in turn goes 
to Mr. Hart and the chancery 
office for final OK. 

I feel that my chief contribu- 
tion has been to apply sound ad- 
vertising principles to make 
Catholicism interesting and un- 
derstandable to the man on the 
street—a job of communication. 
Of course, the ads must be pre- 
pared with regard for the sensi- 
bilities of a religiously mixed 
readership. They stick strictly to 
a policy of expounding Catholic 
doctrine in a positive way with- 
out pointing out differing beliefs 
for the purpose of comparison. 

“Fair-minded people of all 
faiths,” Mr. Hart says, “respect 
our right to explain Catholic be- 
liefs and practices even where 
these beliefs and practices are in 
conflict with their own. As a mat- 
ter of fact, leaders and journals 
of a number of other denomina- 
tions have commented favorably 
on our program from time to time 
and have suggested that their 


own church bodies follow suit. 
More than one non-Catholic con- 
gregation or church society has 
had a_ representative of the 
Knights of Columbus in to ex- 
plain our program to their mem- 
bers.” 

After 13 years, it might seem 
that a point of saturation would 
have been reached. On the con- 
trary, returns for the last several 
years have been better than ever. 
And the same ads which produced 
substantial coupon returns 13 
years ago are still being published 
with equally satisfactory results. 

From the standpoint of the 
Knights of Columbus, as sponsor, 
the advertising venture has grown 
from the project status to that 
of an institution. Two large resi- 
dences, connected by ramps, are 
required to house the staff of the 
Order’s Religious Information 
bureau. Presided over by Father 
Vincent G. Kaiser, C.M., the 
bureau personnel consists of a 
staff of priests to handle the huge 
everyday correspondence and the 
home-study courses, and a clerical 
staff of more than 35. More than 
20 automatic electric typewriters 
facilitate the handling of mail. 
Daily mail volume exceeds that 
of many post offices. 

Parish and missionary priests 
and Catholic societies and indivi- 
duals engaged in convert work 
find the Order’s 60-odd pamphlets 
an invaluable aid in propagating 
the faith. Such agencies and K of 


C councils have distributed more 
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than 3 million pamphlets over 
and above those _ distributed 
through readers of the ads. 

Having been a leader in the 
work since its beginning, and 
chairman of the Supreme Coun- 
cil’s executive committee in 
charge of the program since 1948, 
Supreme Knight Hart is intensely 
proud of the program and of the 
fact that this is a 100% Knights 
of Columbus enterprise, directed 
by the Order, published over its 
signature, and paid for by a con- 
tribution of 80c a year by each 
of the more than 1 million 
knights. 

It was, therefore, a proud day 
for Mr. Hart recently when in an 
audience he was able to present 
to Pope John bound volumes of 
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all the advertisements which have 
been published and a complete 
set of pamphlets. 

For those who believe an ad- 
vertisement should be a work of 
art, with few words, the editorial- 
type ads must be a disappoint- 
ment. But the objectives are to 
send an informative, good-will 
message to non-Catholic neigh- 
bors; to open doorways of homes 
where a Catholic priest might not 
be welcome; to offer helpful in- 
formation to those who may be 
more than casually interested in 
the Church. 

And the knights know that 
among their own members today 
are some who only a few years 
ago disliked everything Catholic 
until, one day, they read an ad. 
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College-Boy Ceam 


One of them fries eggs in 
the dark and graduates 
magna cum laude 


By Donald John Giese 


[fe BLIND and deaf John 
Boyer applied for admis- 
sion to St. Thomas college in St. 
Paul, Minn., four years ago, 
among those who were skeptical 
about his chances was the presi- 
dent, Msgr. James P. Shannon. 
He was not alone in wondering 
how John Boyer could beat the 
staggering odds that were piled 
against him. 

Competition at St. Thomas, an 
all-male college with an enroll- 
ment of 1,700, has always been 
stiff. It has long been an initial 
training ground for doctors, law- 
yers, scientists, editors, and teach- 
ers. The faculty is distinguished; 
the courses are hard. 

“I confess, publicly and with 
regret, that I was skeptical four 
years ago that John Boyer would 
ever graduate,” Monsignor Shan- 
non wrote recently in the school 
paper, the Aquin. “My question 
then was: how can anybody who 
is both blind and deaf hear lec- 


of Chree 


tures, recite in class, or write 
examinations?” 

The question was answered last 
June when Boyer walked across 
the commencement plattorm to 
graduate magna cum laude, rank- 
ing 2nd in his class of 131. His 
achievement, accounts of which 
were relayed across the country 
by the wire services, was describ- 
ed by one faculty member as “in- 
credible—something I would not 
have expected to see in a thou- 
sand years.” 

Now 24, Boyer is a tall, thin, 
good-looking man who sometimes 
cocks his head as if to listen, al- 
though he cannot hear even his 
own voice. His fingers are long 
and sensitive. On his face there is 
often a smile that can quickly 
broaden into a wide grin. 

He was born on a farm near 
Wadena, Minn., one of 12 chil- 
dren of hard-working parents of 
modest means. He has been blind 
since birth, and deaf since he was 
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eight years old. He speaks in a 
muffled voice that is at times 
hard to understand for those who 
_do not know him. His speech is 
the result of what he remembers 
of the art of talking learned be- 
fore he lost his hearing. 

Although his career at St. 
Thomas is ended, a new one may 
open at Notre Dame, where he 
plans to do graduate work in 
mathematics. His classmates and 
professors feel certain that they 
have not heard the last of John 
Boyer. 

Boyer started his education as 
a child at the Minnesota Braille 
and Sight Saving school at Fari- 
bault, Minn. In 1949 the Minne- 
sota State Services for the Blind 
sent him to the New York Insti- 
tute School for the Blind. In six 
years he completed high school 
and was graduated as salutator- 
jan of his class. He was awarded 
the coveted Helen Keller scholar- 
ship, which would provide funds 
to pay for a “guide” through four 
years of college. 

Boyer’s remarkable accomplish- 
ments at St. Thomas would not 
have been possible had it not 
been for two youths who selfless- 
ly sacrificed much to bring light 
into Boyer’s dark world: James 
Smrkovski and Leonard Hauer. 

Smrkovski was one of four who 
applied in 1957 for the job of go- 
ing through St. Thomas with 
Boyer, being his eyes and ears. 
He was selected to room with 
Boyer, take the same courses, 


study with him, be his insepara- 
ble companion. He had to learn 
to transmit lecture material to 
Boyer by tapping into his hand 
the manual alphabet of the deaf. 

When he accepted the chal- 
lenge, Smrkovski knew that his 
college career would be far from 
normal. Although part of his tu- 
ition would be paid by the Helen 
Keller scholarship, there would be 
disadvantages. Because of his re- 
lationship with Boyer, who would 
be dependent on him in many 
ways, Smrkovski would have to 
forego many activities enjoyed by 
other students. 

On a warm September after- 
noon in 1957 the two took their 
first hesitant steps across the St. 
Thomas campus. They plowed in- 
to physics, calculus, mathematics, 
logic, philosophy, and psychology. 
Smrkovski quickly became adept 
at condensing lecture material and 
communicating the key parts to 
Boyer. 

Both made the dean’s honor 
list, and stayed on it. The sight of 
the two walking across campus, 
communicating in silence with 
rapid finger taps, soon became a 
familiar one to St. Thomas stu- 
dents. 

Smrkovski would accompany 
Boyer to Mass, announce the 
parts of the Mass to him by taps, 
and go up to Communion with 
him. 

While Boyer had few financial 
worries (the State of Minnesota 
paid his tuition), he had prob- 
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lems shared by no other student 
at the school. When he wanted to 
discuss a point with one of his 
professors, he asked the question 
verbally of Smrkovski. Because 
of Boyer’s unusual speech, which 
has been described variously as a 
thick German accent, a British 
accent, or an Eastern accent, 
Smrkovski would restate the 
question to the professor. He 
would then translate the reply in- 
to the manual alphabet and relay 
it by taps to Boyer. In this way 
Boyer was able to carry on dis- 
cussions, both in class and out- 
side, with his professors. 

Tests presented another prob- 
lem. Smrkovski would take the 
examination first. Then he would 
give the test to Boyer by asking 
him the questions with his hands 
and writing down the answers on 
Boyer’s examination paper. 

“John usually did a little better 
than Jim,” one professor recalls, 
“I found myself getting more and 
more impatient with students who 
had all their faculties and who 
seldom got more than 60 while 
John was consistently scoring 
near 100.” 

In addition to the lectures 
“heard” through Smrkovski, Boy- 
er tackled Braille books on phi- 
losophy and languages. He taught 
himself German and Spanish, and 
started a do-it-yourself course in 
Russian. For a while he took a 
Braille book to the barbershop 
(because he has never seen an- 
other human being, he cannot 


understand the need for hair- 
cuts), but invariably fell asleep 
“reading” in the chair. 

Once, during a conversation 
with friends in the small room a 
block from campus which the two 
shared, Boyer’s fingers started 
wandering over a page of an open 
Braille book. Smrkovski accused 
Boyer of ignoring the visitors and 
the conversation. Boyer quickly 
explained that he had _ only 
“slanced” at the page. 

“T soon learned to 
his sense of humor,” Smrkovski 
recalls. “His memory astounded 
me. He could mentally compose 
entire articles in his head and 
then write them down on a type- 
writer. He writes poetry the same 
way.” 

Until recently (he has a girl 
friend now) Boyer was a flop with 
the girls. “I got him a date once 
and he brought along his tele- 
touch machine (a device like a 
typewriter that can relay the 
manual alphabet to a deaf-and- 
blind person’s hand) because she 
could type and he thought they 
could talk that way,’ > Smrkov ski 
remembers. “But she never typed 
one word all night. She was bash- 
ful. It finished John with girls for 
a long time.” 

Smrkovski was often surprised 
by his unpredictable roommate. 
He recalls the night he returned 
to their room and found his 
roommate frying eggs in the dark. 

“I asked him why he didn’t 
turn on the light, and then I re- 


marvel at 
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membered he didn’t need one. I 
could never get used to his cook- 
ing in total darkness. He knew it 
bothered me, and he got a lot of 
laughs out of my discomfort.” 
The campus day for the two 
usually started at 7 A.M., when 
they had their daily trivial argu- 
ment over what to eat for break- 
fast. Boyer preferred eggs; Smr- 
kovski, cereal. Mornings were 


spent in class. At noon they 


would return to their room for 
lunch and an hour of study be- 
fore going back to campus for 
afternoon classes. 

At the end of their junior year 
Smrkovski was forced by program 
changes to give up his job helping 


Boyer. The two had become fast 
friends, but Smrkovski had decid- 
ed to specialize in languages, and 
could no longer take the same 
courses as John. 

Leonard Hauer, a mathematics 
major, took over Smrkovski’s job 
of being eyes, ears, and constant 
companion to Boyer. 

“TI had been led to believe that 
he was a very unusual human be- 
ing,” Hauer recalls, “but after 
eating and studying with him I 
soon found that he was the same 
as anyone else, only more intelli- 
gent than most of us.” 

As Archbishop William 0. 
Brady placed John Boyer’s di- 


Overheard: 


my wife 


* 


and three children.” 
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ploma in his hand last June, 
Leonard Hauer stood at Boyer’s 
side. Hauer has won a scholarship 
to Notre Dame, where he will do 
graduate work in mathematics. 
Boyer plans to join him there as 
soon as some of his textbooks 
have been translated into Braille. 

Until he enrolls at Notre Dame, 
Boyer plans to spend his time 
reading, studying, and composing 
poetry. He is deeply interested in 
creative writing and philosophy, 
the latter because he feels “it can 
help you make the best out of 
life.” 

He never worries about his fu- 
ture. “I can’t give up my search 
for knowledge, even if I wanted 
to, so I never worry about what 
lies ahead.” Incapable of taking 
himself too seriously, he jokingly 
adds, “I'll probably end up wash- 
ing dishes anyway. 

Although he has lived his life 
deprived of two of nature’s most 
precious gifts, John Boyer does 
not feel that he is bound by his 
losses. In a poem he recently com- 
posed he explains how he regards 
his handicaps: 


The sad and sorry world to thee 

Is but of broomstraws built. 

Thou breakest free, thou fliest 
free; 

Thou wingest where thou wilt! 


“My television set has four controls, 


Morris Bender. 





till the Tallest Building 


The Empire State’s 102 stories 
make the biggest pile on earth 


By Hugh C. Sherwood 
Condensed from the 


“New York Times Magazine’* 


RESIDENT Hoover pressed a button in 

Washington on May 1, 1931, and the 

lights of history’s highest building 
flashed on 225 miles away. Three decades 
later, the Empire State building is still the 
tallest structure ever erected and one of the 
man-made wonders of the world. 

It was an inauspicious time for a build- 
ing 102 stories high and boasting 2 mil- 
lion square feet of office space to declare 
itself ready and waiting for lessees. At first, 
as much as one third of the space was un- 
rented. The great tower was dubbed the 
“Empty State building” and the word from 
the cynics was that it would be filled only 
when it was towed out to sea. 

Today only 1°% of the space is unoc- 
cupied, and that 1% is pur- 
posely kept open by the man- 
agement to meet the needs of 
residents who might need to 
expand. There are goo tenants, 
employing 16,000 people. 

The building’s biggest at- 
traction is, of course, the view. 

On a clear day visitors to its 
observatories on the 86th and 


* 229 W. 43rd St., New York City 26. April 30, 1961. © 1961 by the New York Times Co., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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102nd floors can see suburban 
Connecticut with the naked eye. 
With a telescope (10¢ for a two- 
minute look) they can see Bridge- 
port. In fog, heavy rain, or snow, 
visibility is virtually nil. But 
mean weather brings its own at- 
tractions. 

Often rain looks red and snow 
flies up, not down. During elec- 
trical storms a visitor who reach- 
es over the parapet (a_perfor- 
mance likely to attract the at- 
tention of a guard) can some- 
times snatch a handful of St. El- 
mo’s fire. 

In 30 years the observatories 
have attracted some 21 million 
people. Celebrities who have 
made the long trip skyward in- 
clude Winston Churchill, Pope 
Pius xu, England’s Queen Moth- 
er, and Nikita Khrushchev. 

The building has attracted un- 
usual projects and people. Pro- 
fessors have used it to study wind 
currents and cosmic rays. A dozen 
years ago an electronics firm in- 
stalled a giant amplifier on the 
86th floor and sent Christmas 
carols blasting out over the city. 
It turned out that they could 
sometimes be heard in the sub- 
urbs, but not on the street below. 

The Empire State weighs 365,- 
000 tons, contains 3,500 miles of 
telephone and telegraph wires, 


and has its own fire department. 
From street to the tip of its 222- 
foot TV antenna it stretches 
1,472 feet. 

It is frequently struck by light- 
ning, without ill effect. Nor do 
high winds disturb it. A profes- 
sor from City college made a 
seven-year examination of its de- 
gree of sway and reported that 
the building never leaned more 
than three quarters of an inch in 
any direction. Later the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
reported that it never swayed 
more than one quarter of an inch, 
and then only under a gale. 

The building made tragic head- 
lines July 28, 1945, when a B-25 
bomber, lost in a morning fog, 
crashed into its north side be- 
tween the 78th and 79th floors 
and set off an inferno of blazing 
gasoline. Fortunately, it was a 
Saturday. But ten persons, includ- 
ing the three men in the plane, 
were killed and 25 others injured. 

The Empire State has received 
praise from many professional 
sources. But to millions of Amer- 
icans—certainly to New Yorkers 
—it is a symbol of the greatness 
of a city. As a local newspaper 
columnist once pointed out, from 
its top at night Manhattan looks 
like “the world’s largest Christ- 
mas tree.” 


K.*% & 
A hillbilly was undergoing a physical examination. “Have you been sleeping 


well lately?” the doctor inquired. 


The mountaineer thought a moment, then drawled, “I sleep real good 
nights, and purty good mornings. But afternoons,” he complained, “I jest 


toss and turn.” 


Woodmen of the World (March ’61). 
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: OLD and NEW 


Hardly anyone is 


lukewarm about Canada’s largest city 


By James H. Winchester 


TREE-CLAD bastion ris- 

es from the plain. Atop 

it is a great cross that 
gleams through the night. This 
is Mount Royal, shell of a long- 
dead volcano that has given its 
name to Montreal, a metropolis 
of more than 1 million people. 
Montreal is a great inland port 
and the second largest French- 
speaking city in the world. 

The city, situated on an island, 
rises from the banks of the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to 
the slopes of the mountains. 
Montreal is a great inland port 
(1,000 miles from the sea), and 
a springboard for transatlantic 
planes. It is headquarters of the 
world’s largest fleet of inland 


ships, home of two of the world’s 
largest railway companies and 
one of the largest airlines, a great 
financial center, an educational 
and cultural mecca. 

Montreal is a city that most 
people either love or hate. It is 
a bilingual city. You will be 
understood almost anywhere in 
the city if you speak English, but 
you must accept the fact that 
French is the language of the 
majority. 

French-speaking Canadians 
control the civic government of 
Montreal, as well as the govern- 
ment of Quebec province, in 
which it is located. They run 
these governments according to 
their own desires: Canadian prov- 
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inces are far more autonomous 
than are U.S. states. At times, it 
almost seems that in their desire 
to preserve their own culture, 
language, and independence, the 
French Canadians are purposely 
impeding the progress of Can- 
ada, and cutting off their noses 
to spite their faces. But there is 
a shrewd, hard-bargaining atti- 
tude eer their policy. 
Newcomers to Montreal from 
other parts of Canada find them- 
selves subject to many unfamiliar 
pressures. If they aren’t flexible 
enough, they react by hating the 
city. They complain that taxes 
are too high, and it is easy to 


suspect graft as the cause. They 


complain about the schools, the 
horrible traffic situation, the 
lack of public amenities as com- 
pared with other parts of Canada, 
the discourtesy of the service (the 
cheeky milkman, the dilatory 
laundryman, or the unreliable 
plumber ). 

The other side of the coin is 
apparent to those who visit Mon- 
treal and don’t come into contact 
with its inconveniences; to those 
born there, who, English or 
French, usually would not live 
anywhere else; and to many Eng- 
lish-Canadians and Americans 
who move to the city and find 
it fascinating. 

It is a fascinating city. It has 
a flavor possessed by perhaps no 
other city on the North American 
continent, though San Francisco 


and New Orleans come close. It 
has a blending of two cultures, 
English and French, with much 
of the best and most gracious of 
both. It is often called the Paris 
of North America, a name belit- 
tled by Montrealers. Many of its 
residents like to think of Mon- 
treal as Canada’s New York, with 
Toronto as Canada’s Chicago. 

Like New York City, Montreal 
is the metropolis of its country. 
Like New York, it is cosmopolitan 
and polyglot, and is becoming 
much more so with the influx of 
European immigrants in recent 
years. Like New York, it has the 
best art and music and theater in 
the country, though you have to 
understand French to appreciate 
most of it. 

Like New York, it is a city of 
tolerance, a place where you need 
never be lonely, but also need 
never be disturbed if you prefer 
to be solitary. [t is a place where 
can be found the most raucous 
entertainment, but also the beau- 
ty of wild, wide parks, the silence 
of cathedrals, the bustle of indus- 
try and finance, the clamor - of 
traffic, and the silence of small 
boats drifting along a canal. 

Like Manhattan, Montreal is 
practically surrounded by water. 
It has a mountain right in its 
middle, providing a setting for a 
park more lovely than Central 
park, but also providing the city’s 
worst traffic barrier. 

Montreal is the best place to 
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“eat out” in Canada, and prob- 
ably the worst place to drive a 
car. It has the worst winter of any 
major North American city (its 
average snowfall is greater than 
that in Moscow) and a summer 
nearly as sultry as New York’s, 
but spring and autumn are love- 
ly. It has some of the worst slums 
in Canada, and is doing more 
slum-removal work than any 
other Canadian city. 

With a metropolitan area pop- 
ulation of nearly 1.7 million, Mon- 
treal accounts for nearly 10% of 
the total population of Canada. 
About two-thirds of this popula- 
tion is French, and two-thirds of 
this is Catholic. 


Espresso coffee shops through- 
out downtown Montreal are one 
outward evidence of the postwar 
immigration. In their long, nar- 
row shops many New Canadians 


a 





















































Notre Dame 


preside over cash registers and 
large, steam-spitting Italian cof- 
fee machines. Foreign-language 
newspapers and magazines are on 
file. and you may have your 
choice of a great variety of pas- 
tries. Formally clad Seosnien 
waiters stand like displaced pen- 
guins around newly installed TV 
sets. You can spend an idle hour 
pretending you are visiting the 
coffee houses of any central- 
European capital. 

Municipally, Montreal is a 
patchwork of jurisdictions. The 
city proper completely surrounds 
the city of Westmount, and wan- 
ders about between other cities 
and towns lying close to the 
heart of Montreal itself. Some of 
the other prominent independent 
portions of greater Montreal are 
Outremont, the Town of Mount 
Royal, Verdun, Hampstead, Lach- 
ine, and St. Laurent. The result 
is at first somewhat confusing, 
but the main lines emerge fairly 
quickly once you get adjusted. 

Some observers shake their 
heads sadly and say that the 
political situation in Montreal 
can never be anything but con- 
fusing. During the depression the 
civic government got itself into 
one financial scrape after another. 
The provincial government fi- 
nally intervened to give the city a 
civic adminstration of counter- 
balanced powers. The powers were 
so carefully counterbalanced that 
nobody had any power at all. 
There were 99 councilors: 33 
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elected by property owners, 33 by 
property owners and tenants, and 
33 appointed by bodies ranging 
from the Chamber of Commerce 
to the universities. 

An executive committee 
supposed to have executive power, 
but often fought within itself. The 
mayor had little power: he acted 
chiefly as a functionary. 

All this has recently changed. 
At civic elections early in 1960, 
the electors approved a referen- 
dum reducing council membership 
from 99 to 66 by elimination of 
the appointed councilors. A re- 
form party swept the hustings, 
gaining the majority of seats, thus 
enabling itself to elect from the 
council its own executive commit- 
tee. The mayor is now much more 
than a figurehead. He has no 
great power in theory, but in fact 
the council is his, and the execu- 
tive committee can be regarded 
as his cabinet. 

Montreal’s harbor, one of its 
greatest assets, is open to naviga- 
tion from about the middle of 
April to the beginning of Decem- 
ber each year. It has ten miles of 
berthing accommodations and 
grain elevators with a_ storage 
capacity of over 15 million bush- 
els; and it is the gateway to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Wide diversity marks industrial 
Montreal. In addition to its lead- 
ing position as an exporter of 
Canadian products, the city is 
also a large production center in 
its own right. It has an abundance 


was 


of hydroelectric power and a vast 
pool of skilled labor. Montreal 
has more than 4,000 industries, 
with an annual value in output 
in excess of $2 billion a year. 

Wherever you go in Montreal, 
the Catholic atmosphere prevails. 
That is particularly true in “Old” 
Montreal, the area bounded by 
McGill, Craig, and Berri Sts. and 
the St. Lawrence river. This part 
of the city was formerly sur- 
rounded by walls. Lovers of his- 
tory will find it worth while to 
wander over the area on foot, 
investigating the many _ historic 
tablets on walls of buildings. 

Behind the majestic towers of 
Notre Dame church, on the Place 
d’Armes, is the canyon of banks 
and financial houses of St. James 
St., the Wall St. of Canada. A 
few blocks to the east is the Old 
Place Royale, and the Chateau 
de Ramezay, built in 1705, now 
a museum, a building that housed 
many of Quebec’s early French 
adventurers. 

Closer to the center of the city 
is the massive St. James cathedral, 
a copy of St. Peter’s in Rome re- 
duced to half scale. Beyond is 
famous McGill university, with its 
Scottish baronial architecture and 
an elm-shaded campus. Looking 
westward you see the aged towers 
of the Grand Séminaire, which 
once sheltered the Christianized 
Indians from their still savage 
brothers who raided Le Fort des 
Messieurs. 

To the north is the dome of St. 
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St. Joseph’s Oratory 


million 


Joseph’s oratory, where 3 
pilgrims pay homage yearly to the 


“miracle worker” Brother André, 
who is buried there. Nearby is 
the University of Montreal, the 
greatest and most modern French 
university in North America. 
Montreal proper has an area of 
50 square miles. Montreal island 
is 32 miles long by approximately 
nine miles at its greatest width. 
Linking the island with the sur- 
rounding mainland are eight ve- 
hicular and five railroad bridges. 
One of these, Jacques Cartier 
bridge, 8,670 feet long, is one of 
Montreal’s impressive sights. 


Art by Clifton Weaver 


Quebec laws provide for sepa- 
rate Catholic and _ Protestant 
schools, and local school boards 
of both Catholic and Protestant 
faiths exist wherever required. In 
Montreal 303 schools with approx- 
imately 148,000 pupils are under 
jurisdiction of the Catholic School 
commission. The city has 47 
schools with approximately 32,- 
ooo pupils under the direction of 
the Protestant Board of School 
Commissioners. 

Catholic schools are supported 
by public funds, a tax payer con- 
tributing to one school board or 
the other; or paying a “neutral” 
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tax which is divided, in the case 
of a corporation. 

The big University of Mon- 
treal originated as a branch of 
Laval university in Quebec city, 
but became a separate institution 
in 1919. The Jesuit Loyola uni- 
versity is operated mainly for 
English-speaking Catholics. 

Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger, the 
Archbishop of Montreal, whose 
archdiocese is the largest in the 
British Commonwealth, is the 


most powerful religious figure in 


Maisonneuve Statue 


French Canada. He is a resolute 
administrator, a jovial personal- 
ity, a rousing orator. 

The French explorer Cartier 
came to Montreal (he called it 
Mount Royal) during his second 
voyage of North American explor- 


ation in 1535-6. There were then 
more than 1,000 Indians living 
there in the village called Hoch- 
elaga. 

Champlain came next, in 1603, 
when apparently the inhabitants 
of Hochelaga had moved else- 
where. In 1611, on another voy- 
age, he founded a settlement that 
he called Place Royale. Indian 
wars between the Hurons and the 
fierce Iroquois forced its later 
abandonment. (Some of the Iro- 
quois still live just outside Mon- 
treal, on a_ reservation called 
Caughnawaga. They are widely 
known as fearless high-steel work- 
ers. ) 

The first permanent European 
settlement where Montreal now 
sits was not to come for 30 more 
years. Then Paul de Chomedy, 
Sieur de Maisonneuve, was sent 
by the Compagnie de Notre 
Dame de Montréal to settle the 
area and convert the Indians. 

From the very beginning, the 
settlement was inspired primarily 
by religious motives, only second- 
arily by commercial. When Car- 
tier first was met by the Huron 
Indians of Hochelaga, his first 
action was to pray in their pres- 
ence and read to them from the 
Gospel. And Cartier’s journals 
led, in France, to the desire to 
convert the Indians to Christi- 
anity, and hence to the formation 
of the society which sent out 
Maisonneuve. 

Maisonneuve and his men, as 
their first act, dropped to their 
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knees in prayer when they landed Marie disappeared from all but 
on the island of Montreal. Later the memories of the French 
they raised, on the summit of Canadians. It was_ resurrected 
Mount Royal, a huge wooden only a short time ago. In a huge 
cross. Today an enormous cross (for Montreal) development in 
of steel, brilliantly illuminated at the middle of the city, a building 
night, stands on what is thought erected by Webb & Knapp of 
to be the same spot. Canada will be the largest office 
The settlement built by Mai- building in the British Common- 
sonneuve and his men included wealth, surrounded by a planned 
dwellings, a chapel, and a hos- development including shopping 
pital, all surrounded by a wooden’ malls and ancillary buildings. Its 
stockade for protection against name, welcomed by the French- 
Indian attack. At the first Mass speaking: Place Ville Marie proj- 
on the site, the party’s Father ect. 
Vimont said, “What is here is Montreal, witness to men’s and 
only a grain of mustard seed ... women’s faith in God in her very 
but so animated by faith and foundation, has become one of 
religion that it must be that God the world’s great cultural, com- 
has great designs for it.” mercial, and industrial centers. 
Maisonneuve called his commu-__ Ever old in tradition, yet eagerly 
nity Ville Marie de Montréal. In welcoming the new, she is at 
fairly short time, however, the once a prude and a coquette, and 
settlement became known as a mighty monument to human 
Montreal, and the name Ville compassion, vision, and tenacity. 


x * * 


In Our P arish 


In our parish a theater manager received the following letter from a 10- 

year-old patron. “Dear sir, the show at your theater this week corrupts peo- 

ple’s morals. I will never, no never, attend your theater again. And if I do, 

I will not buy any more popcorn.” Mrs. S. Lee. 
& 


in our parish an immigrant priest said that he noticed one little difference 
between the Catholics of Germany and America. “In Germany,” he said, 
“just like here, I used to get phone calls early in the morning asking what 
time Mass was. But here in America, I get phone calls asking what time 
7 o'clock Mass will be held.” Joseph W. Duke. 


(You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for which $20 will be paid on pub- 
lication. Manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.) 





Gen. 
Romulo 


My Fight for the Word 
Independence’ 


By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 


Condensed from 


“I Walked With Heroes’’* 


HE FIRST rumors of plans for 

a United Nations organiza- 

tion were heard in 1945. The 
world had not adjusted to its pre- 
carious peace. Every nation, with 
the probable exception of Russia, 
felt that the only insurance 
against further mass _ slaughter 
would be a world organization to 
represent and protect all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 


I spoke for voiceless millions in 
Asia and Africa at the first UN 
assembly in 1945 


That had been a private dream 
of mine for many years. It had 
started during student days at 
Columbia university, when I took 
a passionate interest in Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson and the 
League of Nations. My youthful 
ideals were pinned to that organ- 
ization. Later I had made a study 
of the league, trying to discover — 
why it had failed. 


* ©1961 by Philip Andrew Wells, trustee under the Carlos P. Romulo Trust, and reprinted 
with the permission of Holt, Rinehart & Dhan 383 Madison Ave., New York City 17. 
342 pp. $5. 
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I became convinced that it had 
collapsed because the U.S. had 
not joined. If a new organization 
were formed, with the U.S. in it 
to support and lead, how could it 
fail? 

I felt a strong excitement when 
my lifelong fantasy appeared to 
be a definite plan. A conference 
of world powers was called for 
April, 1945, in San Francisco. At 
that time I was resident commis- 
sioner of the Philippines in Wash- 
ington, D.C., after serving as aide 
to Gen. Douglas MacArthur on 
Bataan. 

One night when I was in bed 
attempting to lull an overly ac- 
tive mind to rest, President Ser- 
gio Osmefia of the Philippines 
telephoned from Florida. He had 
been operated on in Jacksonville 
and was still weak. 

“Romulo, I’m sending you to 
San Francisco,” he said. “I’m ap- 
pointing you chairman of our 
Philippine delegation to the Unit- 
ed Nations organization confer- 


y tired brain tried to grasp 
all his words held for me. I had 
never thought myself a diplomat. 
I had no experience in interna- 





General Romulo, diplomat, sol- 
dier, and Pulitzer-prize-winning 
journalist, is the author of many 
books. Among them are “I Saw 
the Fall of the Philippines,” “Cru- 
sade in Asia,” and “The Magsay- 
say Story.” 


tional matters. I had been news- 
paperman, soldier, and lecturer, 
and was no more ready for a dip- 
lomatic career than I had been 
for military life. And there were 
personal reasons that made me 
hesitate. 

My wife and children and I 
had just been reunited after more 
than three years of wartime sep- 
aration. We were just beginning 
to be a family again. I could not 
bear the thought of leaving my 
family again and setting off on a 
new career. 

Then the thought came to me 
that this was the opportunity I 
had been waiting for all my life: 
the chance to speak for my coun- 
try, and to make the Philippines 
known. 

I discussed the problem with 
my wife and children and they 
decided with me. I should go to 
San Francisco. 

Osmeiia had said it was of the 
utmost importance that the Phi- 
lippines be properly represented 
at the meeting. It was a large 
order for a small country that 
was still not a sovereign nation. 
America had not yet granted us 
our independence. We were still 
a commonwealth. 

How was I to get a hearing in 
San Francisco? I had heard of 
some Filipino delegates who had 
gone to international meetings 
and been completely ignored. 

The next morning I telephoned 
a friend in the State department. 
I asked that he arrange a meet- 
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ing for me with Secretary of State 
Edward Stettinius. 

Stettinius met me in the friend- 
liest way, said he had heard about 
me, and inquired after General 
MacArthur. Then he said, “And 
now, what can I do for the Philip- 
pines?” 

I told him, “A great deal. Pres- 
ident Osmefia has appointed me 
to lead the Philippine delegation 
to San Francisco, and I have 
come to offer you my help.” 

I had his startled attention, 
which was exactly what I had 
hoped for in suggesting that a 
small country like the Philippines 
could be of any use to a powerful 
country like America. That was 
I hastened to explain, 


possible, 
because our countries shared the 
same ideals. 

“We Filipinos can speak for the 
small nations better than the U.S. 


can,” I argued, “and in a way 
that will be more understandable 
to the other small countries. But, 
Mr. Secretary, to be effective I 
must be on the inside in San 
Francisco. In the past the small 
nations have always been left out 
of everything that is going on in 
meetings of world powers, and 
only if I am ‘in the know’ will 
I be able to understand and help.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 
“What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” I said boldly, “that 
during the conference I should 
like to be kept informed on all 
matters not pertaining to Ameri- 
can security. 


He made up his mind at once. 
“Good! We'll do that! [ll appoint 
a liaison officer, and he will re- 
port to you everything that goes 
on. And you can see me personal- 
ly any time.” 

He gave me the name of the 
department official who was to 
be the liaison officer, and wished 
me well. 

I went to San Francisco in a 
sanguine mood. I felt certain that 
this time we were going to settle 
all the problems of the world. I 
was angered by newspaper and 
magazine articles suggesting that 
the conference might not bring 
about all we hoped for. 

So, in April, 1945, I found my- 
self the chief delegate of the Phil- 
ippines to the embryonic UN. | 
was the barefoot boy of politics, a 
greenhorn thrust into the most 
serious international situation ex- 
isting at that time in the world. 

There were other handicaps. 
Fifty sovereign nations were 
represented in San_ Francisco. 
Among them were the long-estab- 
lished overlords of the earth. 
Some of these men had sat in the 
League of Nations. 

In the gathering were those 
who regarded Asian members as 
upstarts. Worst of all for me was 
the fact that I represented an 
Asian nation that was not yet in- 
dependent. Almost at once I 
sensed the intrigue that was to 
keep the UN in a state of tur- 
moil. 


Added to these handicaps was 
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the fact that for the first time in 
my life I had stage fright and on 
a scale to match the vastness of 
our enterprise. 

In San Francisco I made er- 
rors and enemies and _ lasting 
friends. I floundered in diploma- 
tic eddies. | was a very small mite 
in that great world, but I was de- 
termined to make the name of 
the Philippines known in a digni- 
fied, effective way. 

A great deal has been written 
about the first speech I made in 
San Francisco. My opening sen- 
tence, “Let us make this floor the 
last battlefield,” has often been 
described as followed by a stand- 
ing ovation, the only one given to 


any speaker before the first Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
Into that speech had gone my 


own prayers and tears; my life 
had been dedicated to its mean- 
ing. I did not speak alone. With 
me was the Asia I knew: all the 
troubled, despairing, inarticulate, 
dependent 600 million people who 
prayed to be set free. I had seen 
their faces. I knew their dreams. 
I spoke for them. 

I must confess that the recep- 
tion given my opening words 
staggered me. For a moment I 
stood silent, wondering, almost 
afraid. Then I knew that those 
who applauded were with me all 
of freedom’s way. (Some others 
were not, I was to find out later.) 

From that hour on I would be 
publicized as “the big voice of 
the small nations.” The speech 


launched me at once into the de- 
bates. It also set the representa- 
tives of the colonial powers solid- 
ly against me. That became most 
apparent during the discussions 
in the trusteeship committee. 

As soon as I learned that the 
colonial powers wanted the trus- 
teeship system over trust terri- 
tories to promote the advance- 
ment of the peoples under 
them only toward  self-govern- 
ment and not toward indepen- 
dence, I braced myself for the 
fight of my life. 

Independence was the only 
word that could give true mean- 
ing to the charter. That word 
meant more to me and to all non- 
self-governing peoples than any 
other nation could know. My de- 
legation and [I were shocked to 
find that it was not included 
the original draft. We were even 
more shocked when we learned 
that any attempt to include the 
word independence would be bit- 
terly opposed by the leading pow- 
ers. 

The word had to be there! 

I found out what an_ uphill 
fight mine would be during the 
general debate, when I stood 
alone against the massed oppo- 
sition of the powers. 

Lord Cranborne led the oppo- 
sition for the United Kingdom, 
flanked by the delegates from 
France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. On the debating floor, and 
by private pressure brought to 
bear against me from every side, 
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the colonial powers sought to 


wear me down. All against me 
and my one little word. 

We came to no conclusion. It 
was only a word, they said. “In- 
dependence!” What difference be- 
tween it and the word they 
asked for, self-government? 

I found it impossible to explain 
to these assured men who repre- 
sented the great powers how 
much the word meant to depen- 
dent people. How could they 
know? They were born free. 

I was put on the defensive. 
They said I was delaying the 
signing of the charter. I would 
not give in. 

The general debate ended. The 
real struggle was to start in the 
trusteeship committee. I had 24 
hours in which to prepare, not to 
defend, but to attack. 

The delegates went to their re- 
spective committees (there were 
six) to discuss the charter draft, 
article by article. My delegation 
stood by me. 

Far into that night I continued 
to fight for the precious word. I 
went first to the U.S. delegate in 
the Council on Trusteeship, Gov. 
Harold Stassen. I had perfect 
faith that America would under- 
stand. 

“We are not against you, but 
we cannot take the initiative,” 
was as far as he would commit 
himself. 

I took this to mean that if I 
did make a final stand in the 
matter America would support 


me. I had to be content with 
that. 

I had expected fullhearted sup- 
port from all Asia. I did not get 
it. This was one of the biggest 
shocks I received during the con- 
ference. Sir Ramaswami Muda- 
liar was the Indian delegate. I 
could get no help from him. Ma- 
dame Pandit was in San Francis- 
co, but because her country was 
still under the British and she 
and her brother Nehru were fight- 
ing for independence, she found 
herself on the outside looking in 
and could offer no help. 

I hunted up the Latin-Ameri- 
can delegates one after another. 
Some were for me. Others seemed 
merely willing to listen. 

Ambassador Wellington Koo of 
China promised to support me. 
His chief, T. V. Soong, the for- 
eign minister, whom I had in- 
terviewed in Hong Kong and 
Chungking, acted as if he had 
never seen me before. 

The hours were passing, and I 
was frantic. Knocking on doors, 
prowling the corridors of the St. 
Francis hotel, and buttonholing 
delegates at lunch and dinner, I 
presented my cause. 

Again and again I was asked, 
“But what does it matter what 
word is used when the meaning 
is the same?” 

Independence and _self-govern- 
ment are not the same. Indepen- 
dence is the only goal for a peo- 
ple that is to achieve the genius 
of its race. 
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I was exhausted by the word. | 
went to bed leaving the matter 
in God’s hands, and snatched a 
few hours of sleep before the cru- 
cial debate in the trusteeship 
committee. 

Lord Cranborne and Chairman 
Peter Frazier, prime minister of 


all over again on the floor of the 
General Assembly. 

As finally approved and as 
adopted by the plenary session of 
the assembly, section 5 of Article 
76 in the chapter on the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship system reads: 
“to promote the political, econom- 


ic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of 
the trust territories, and their 
progressive development towards 
self-government or _ indepen- 
dence .,s% 

The Philippines had won its 
battle. One word: but how mean- 
ingful to voiceless millions in 
Asia and Africa. 


New Zealand, spoke for self-gov- 
ernment. I demanded indepen- 
dence. 
‘ Harold Stassen, acting as mid- 
dle-man at the proceedings, sent 
a personal note in pencil after the 
debate. “Congratulations. We are 
proud of you,” was all that the 
note said. 

Then we had to go through it 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


Dojia Serafina was the beloved remnant of an honored family in our Puerto 
Rican town. She didn’t understand much about tax laws, and suddenly 
found herself with a huge tax bill she could never pay out of her small in- 
come. All her furniture, lovely old things, would have to be sold if she were 
to keep her home. 

The day of the auction, the whole town turned out. Everyone who 
could afford to bought something—a carved chest, an inlaid desk, a set 
of silverware—until there was enough to cover the tax bill. Then the auc- 
tion closed. 

That night, a man came to see Dojia Serafina. “That silverware I 
bought,” he said. “It’s very old, and my present furnishings are very 
modern. Would you do me the favor of keeping it for me only until I can 
provide a suitable setting for it?” 

Someone else found, to his chagrin, that he had no room for the desk 
he had bought; he, too, had to ask Dojfia Serafina’s help. She had many 
such callers during the ensuing days. Ultimately, nothing was moved from 
the house at all, and Dojia Serafina was left with her home, all her furni- 
ture—and her dignity. Tere Rios. 
(For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted verbatim 
from books or magazines. Manuscripts cannot be returned.) 











Men in gray team yith men in white 


to find answers to baffling problems 


HE MAN winced a lit- 

tle as the hypodermic 
needle punctured his skin. 
A few drops of fluid flow- 
ed into his arm. At a 
brisk signal from the doc- 
tor another man stepped 
forward, arm bared, to 
take his turn. 

This was no ordinary 


fluid in the hypodermic syringe. 
Each injection contained 500,000 


live cancer cells. 
The action took place 


the walls of Ohio State peniten- 
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PRISON 
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By 
George W. Groh 


tiary. Most of the partic- 
ipants were convicts: 
thieves, murderers, crim- 
inals of every kind. They 
had volunteered for the 
injections so that human- 
ity might move a step 
closer to the conquest of 
this dread disease. 

The experiment men- 


tioned is only one of many simi- 
lar efforts. Other convict volun- 


teers endure radiation, ingest DDT, 
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themselves to virulent contagions 
of every sort. In the process they 
serve as human test tubes for a 
wide variety of new vaccines and 
treatments. 

More than 20 state and feder- 
al prisons participate in these re- 
search programs. So far, the ex- 
periments have contributed to 
major breakthroughs in the con- 
trol of such diseases as malaria, 
hepatitis, and polio. The work 
now in progress holds possibilities 
still more exciting. 

The cancer experiment is one 
of the most dramatic. It is spon- 
sored by the Sloan-Kettering in- 
stitute, and it began, like all good 
research, with scientists asking a 


basic question. In this instance 
the scientists wondered why some 
persons get cancer and others do 


not. Laboratory investigation 
suggested an answer, but it re- 
mained to be proved. 

The scientists recruited volun- 
teers who were known to be suf- 
fering from cancer. These sub- 
jects (not convicts) were con- 
demned beyond hope of reprieve 
by the disease itself. They were 
willing to suffer a little more so 
that, later on, someone else need 
not suffer at all. The patients 
were injected with live cancer 
cells. In almost every case the 
cells grew and spread, forming 
ugly new malignancies. 

For comparison with healthy 
subjects the scientists turned to 
convict volunteers at the Ohio 
prison. This time the cancer cells 


did not spread through the body, 
but clumped together, forming 
hard little lumps under the skin. 
When the lumps were removed 
and analyzed, the cancer cells 
were found to be dead. And as 
injections were repeated, each 
new infection was thrown off fast- 
er than the one before. 

The implications were enor- 
mous. Apparently the healthy 
body is equipped with some de- 
fense force which repels cancer 
invasion. Apparently, too, this 
defense mechanism can be built 
up through controlled exposure. 
That finding offers real hope for 
a cancer vaccine. 

Another promising discovery 
emerged from laboratory tests 
applied both to the convict vol- 
unteers and to cancer patients. 
The aim was to find some bio- 
logic factor which might account 
for the difference in susceptibility. 
The search narrowed finally to 
properdin, a substance normally 
found in the bloodstream in mi- 
nute amounts. The cancer-resist- 
ant volunteers all had it in nor- 
mal quantities or more. Cancer 
patients all lacked it, or had very 
little. Further investigation may 
show that properdin is nature’s 
agent for destroying cancer. 

The Ohio experiment, begun 
more than three years ago, has 
produced neither a vaccine nor a 
new treatment. But it has open- 
ed doors which may well lead to 
such discoveries. Meantime, in 
the prison cell blocks, a kind of 
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fraternity has grown up among 
some 50 convicts who risked fear- 
ful disease to help their fellow 
men. The members can be dis- 
tinguished by the little half-moon 
scars which show where contam- 
inated tissue has been cut out for 
analysis. They wear the scars 


proudly, like soldiers displaying 
their medals. 

At the federal penitentiary in 
group of 


Atlanta, Ga., another 
convicts made repeated journeys 
into the dark, tortured world of 
mental illness. The experiment 
followed the discovery that cer- 
tain drugs produce symptoms 
similar to those of schizophrenia. 
The subjects take the drugs, and 
then record their experiences in 
great detail. Researchers gain im- 
portant insights into what goes 
on in the minds of the mentally 
disturbed. 

A typical Atlanta session lasted 
about 12 hours. Often it was a 
time of terror. One convict de- 
scribed his psychotic reactions on 
seeing a fellow prisoner approach 
his bunk. In the rational corner 
of his mind he knew that he was 
seeing just another man. But he 
could not shake the impression 
that he was being approached by 
a menacing dwarf who tiptoed 
stealthily and grinned like a 
witch. Despite such unnerving 
experiences a_ select group of 
high-I.Q. convicts volunteered for 
a continuing study, undergoing a 
harrowing session every week 
for nearly four years. 


A similar experiment took 
place at Angola State penitenti- 
ary in Louisiana. Two convicts 
were injected with blood  sub- 
stances taken from mental pa- 
tients. Almost immediately both 
men went into deep schizophren- 
ic shock which lasted for about 
two hours. One of the men be- 
came wildly suspicious. He insist- 
ed that people were talking about 
him, plotting against him. The 
other seemed even more deeply 
affected. He sat as though 
stunned, staring with mindless 
intensity at the wall. 

Oddly enough, the second pris- 
oner did not find the experience 
unpleasant at all. He reported 
later that it was as though a 
damp cloth had been wiped 
across his brain, removing all 
traces of hope, fear, joy, and sor- 
row. He felt nothing, cared for 
nothing. “If you have to spend 
time in prison,” he joked after- 
wards, “that’s not a bad way to 
do it.” 

The Atlanta and Angola stud- 
ies both suggest a physical basis 
for some types of mental illness. 
Dr. Carl Pfeiffer, who directed 
the Atlanta research, thinks that 
much mental illness may be 
traced to toxins closely related to 
the drugs which induce the same 
symptoms. He thinks it may be 
possible to build up immunity, 
since larger and larger drug doses 
are required to produce effects in 
repeated tests. He also found evi- 
dence that some drugs may act 
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as counteragents, not just tran- 
quilizing the patient, but actually 
correcting the basic condition. 

Other experiments with convict 
volunteers contribute to civil de- 
fense. A California study, for in- 
stance, recorded the physical and 
psychological reactions of about 
100 convicts who were confined 
for two weeks in a cramped un- 
derground fallout shelter. Even 
for men inured to prison, such 
tomblike entrapment proved a 
chilling experience. Under way 
also is a project in which Virgin- 
ia prisoners are being tested to 
discover how much radiation men 
can safely endure, and under 
what conditions. 


At institutions in Florida and 
Georgia convicts contributed to 


medical science by consuming 
massive doses of ppt. The pur- 
pose was to learn whether wide- 
spread use of crop sprays is leav- 
ing a dangerous residue of poison 
in fruits and vegetables. That 
anxiety was allayed when prison- 
ers safely consumed up to 200 
times the amount of ppt which 
finds its way into normal diet. 
Not all experiments are dan- 
gerous or unpleasant. In Arizona 
convicts volunteered to lie around 
in the prison yard, acquiring a 
sun tan. They were testing the 
efficacy of a new type of sun- 
burn preventative. And in Min- 
nesota prisoners cheerfully en- 
dured a daily nip of 100-proof 
high-quality whisky so that phy 
sicians could check the relation 


between alcohol and blood-choles- 
terol level. 

The widespread use of prison- 
ers in medical research is a fairly 
recent development, but the idea 
itself is not new. Louis Pasteur 
suggested that prisoners might 
help test inoculations against yel- 
low fever. U. S. army physicians 
adopted the technique at the turn 
of the century, using it for plague 
and beriberi studies in the Philip- 
pines, but they achieved little 
of importance. 

The first successful pioneer was 
an otherwise obscure Public 
Health service physician, Dr. 
Joseph Goldberg. By shrewd ob- 
servation and a simple experi- 
ment he solved at one stroke one 
of the great disease problems of 
his day. The time was 1915. The 
disease was pellagra. It scourged 
the entire southern half of the U. 
S. in those days, killing about 1,- 
500 persons a year in ‘Mississippi 
alone. Those who survived were 
often disfigured or crippled. No 
one knew the cause, but medical 
authorities felt certain that it was 
some contagious infection. 

Dr. Goldberg was struck by 
the fact that many children at 
one large orphanage were down 
with pellagra, though the orphan- 
age staff seemed immune. He 
noted, too, that the children 
received poor food while the staff 
dined well. A little checking con- 
vinced him that pellagra consist- 
ently occurred among those who 
subsisted on the poor man’s diet 
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of hominy grits, rice, and pota- 
toes. 

Dr. Goldberg set up an experi- 
ment at Mississippi State peni- 
tentiary. He isolated 12 prison- 
ers in a special compound and 
fed them the suspected rations. 
Within months eight of the 12 
had pellagra. When milk, eggs, 
lean meat, and legumes were add- 
ed to the menu they quickly re- 
covered. But the medical authori- 
ties of the time did not easily 
abandon a fixed idea. They con- 
tinued to classify pellagra as a 
contagious disease. Dr. Goldberg 


collected reams of evidence, wrote 
endless papers, spoke at lead 
meetings whenever he could. His 


stubborn campaign prepared the 
way for the conquest of pellagra. 

For 25 years after Dr. Gold- 
berg’s triumph the prison-experi- 
ment technique went largely un- 
used. Then the 2nd World War 
brought a rush of such testing. 
One big problem was malaria. 
The supply of the only known 
remedy, quinine, had been shut 
off at a time when millions of 
troops were being shipped to ma- 
laria-infested areas. 

A crash program for malaria 
research was set up at Statesville 
penitentiary in Illinois. The ex- 
periment soon spread to half a 
dozen prisons, and more than 
3,000 convicts took part. By ex- 
posing themselves to the disease 
they provided the opportunity 
for quick, controlled testing of 
hundreds of drugs. An entire ar- 


senal of new remedies was devel- 
oped, saving countless lives a- 
mong the troops and _ hastening 
victory by many months. It was 
a top-secret project, of course, 
but some servicemen learned of 
the debt they owed the prisoners. 
A bomber was named after con- 
vict Arthur St. Germain, who 
gave his life in the experiment. 

The Korean war brought a 
similar crisis, this time with the 
spread of viral hepatitis among 
soldiers who received blood trans- 
fusions. Experiments on some 
500 prisoners established the safe- 
guards needed to prevent infec- 
tion of blood supplies. Later, 
other experiments showed the 
value of low-protein diets for 
hepatitis victims. But again, the 
knowledge was gained at a hu- 
man cost. Three convicts died. 

The often sensational success 
of prison research has led to its 
rapidly increasing use in recent 
times. The projects of the last 
five years alone outnumber all 
those of the preceding half cen- 
tury. Today prison research has 
become so commonplace that it 
seldom is mentioned in the daily 
press. When reformatory  in- 
mates at Chillicothe, Ohio, volun- 
teered to test a new oral vaccine 
for polio, most newspapers tucked 
the story away in the back pages 
or didn’t report it at all. 

The prisoners’ rights are care- 
fully safeguarded. The American 
Medical association and prison 
authorities join in enforcing such 
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rules as these. All projects must 
be fully explained to the convicts, 
with a frank description of the 
hazards. A dangerous project 
may be undertaken only when 
the medical need is great, and 
then only if the desired informa- 
tion cannot be obtained in any 
other way. 

The medical association adds 
that where death or injury is 
likely to ensue, scientists should 
serve as volunteer subjects along- 
side the convicts, sharing the 
risks. Finally, no convict may be 
coerced into taking part. This 
last rule is interpreted so strictly 
that prisoners are not promised 
parole or even drastic reduction 
in sentence in reward for volun- 
teering. It is felt that such pro- 
mises would be a form of coer- 
cion, tempting desperate con- 
victs to risk life to gain freedom. 

Nevertheless, the volunteers u- 
sually receive a two or three-day 
reduction in sentence for each 
month of an experiment, plus a 
good behavior citation which may 
or may not strengthen their 
chances with some future parole 
board. Generally they also receive 
sums of money—as little as $2 
or as much as $20—to buy such 
prison luxuries as tobacco. 

Why do they volunteer? 

The answers are as varied as 
human personality. With some, 
certainly, a sense of adventure 
plays a big part. The project of- 
fers something interesting and im- 
portant in a life otherwise mark- 


ed by drab routine. At Atlanta, 
a prisoner explained his participa- 
tion in an experiment by saying, 
“We're all curious about what 
makes us tick. We know that the 
experiment will push us to the 
outermost limits of emotional ex- 
perience, but we’re still curious.” 

Patriotism provides another 
motive. The wartime malaria and 
hepatitis studies involved delibe- 
rate exposure to painful, danger- 
ous disease, yet convicts lined up 
to take part. Still another motive 
is a strong personal feeling about 
a particular disease. In the can- 
cer experiment, half the volun- 
teers were men who had lost some 
loved one to that scourge. 

These, however, are but surface 
explanations. Indeed, it seems 
sometimes as though many of the 
convicts were offering alibis for 
good conduct. They can admit to 
sentiment for country, or grief 
for a diseased relative, and still 
maintain their prison status as 
tough guys in a tough world. 
Some of them refuse to admit, 
even to themselves, their real rea- 
son for volunteering. 

The real reason would seem to 
be, quite simply, the urge to a- 
tone for wrongdoing. Probably it’s 
a compelling motive with almost 
all the volunteers, even those who 
vehemently deny it. 

Ex-convict Nathan Leopold is 
one who has expressed such sen- 
timent in guarded fashion. The 
same Leopold once gained hide- 
ous fame as a thrill killer. But in 
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prison, he became much concern- 
ed with various projects to im- 
prove the lot of his fellow in- 
mates. 

When the malaria experiment 
began he served as a laboratory 
technician, applying his brilliant 
mind to mathematical techniques 
which simplified the germ count 
and greatly speeded the work. 
Repeatedly he asked to be re- 
lieved of lab work so that he 
could join the convicts who actu- 
ally endured the diseases. Phy- 
sicians were reluctant to spare 
so useful an assistant, but finally 
they yielded. 

Leopold took part in a parti- 
cularly dangerous experiment, 
contracted malaria, and nearly 


IN OUR HOUSE 


died. When he recovered he told 
what the experience had meant 
to him. “The feeling that one has 
been permitted to have a small 
part in helping to solve a grave 
medical problem,” he said, “is the 
source of more solid, lasting satis- 
faction than most of us have ever 
known.” 

It remained for another con- 
vict, a lifer at Ohio State peniten- 
tiary, to put the whole sentiment 
into words. As he sweated it out 
in a prison dispensary, awaiting 
his turn to be injected with can- 
cer, he stated the motive in two 
sentences. “All my life,” he said, 
“T’ve been a stinker. This is the 
first worth-while thing I’ve ever 
done.” 


When Angelo Giuseppe Cardinal Roncalli became Pope John XXIII, my 
little sister Debbie, then only five, ran to my mother after hearing the an- 
nouncement on television. “Mommy,” she exclaimed, “I don’t think the new 
Pope is a Catholic!” 

My mother, a little curious but used to such things after seven of us 
children, asked, “What makes you think that?” 

“Because I can’t even say his name!” Debbie explained. Diane T. Wilde. 


* 


Shortly after Hallowe’en my wife answered the doorbell to find a neighbor’s 
little boy dressed in gay costume and wearing a mask. “Tricks or treats! 
Tricks or treats!” he chanted. 
“But aren’t you a little late, dear?” my wife remarked. “Why, Hallowe’en 
was three days ago!” 
“I know, lady,” was the youngster’s plaintive reply. “But I was sick.” 
F. G. Kernan. 


(For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknowledged or returned.) 





Angels on 
Roller Skates 


Claude Barnay and his 
Parisian schoolmates have 
blended two sports to win 
help for the handicapped 


By Ollie Stewart 


HE Meprano circus in Par- 
iT is was packed to the raft- 
ers with people who had 
come to see a special added at- 
traction. When the jugglers and 
tumblers and trained animals de- 
parted, a fanfare was sounded. 
The house lights dimmed, and out 
into the bright arena shot a group 
of teen-agers on roller skates. But 
instead of the familiar skating ex- 
hibition, they began dribbling 
and passing basketballs. 

“They're going to play basket- 
ball on skates!” someone cried. 

And sure enough, they were. 
The arena had been marked off 
as a court. A referee appeared, 
and blew his whistle. 

The game was divided into two 
15-minute halves; it was all arms 
and legs, youthful enthusiasm, 
and one spill after another. The 
crowd loved it. The Medrano ex- 
hibition netted the skaters $400, 
every sou of which went to a 
poor Parisian boy, a polio victim 
who would never walk. 


The skating basketball players 
were students at the Carnot 
Lyceé, a school like an American 
junior college. In Paris they are 
known as the Carnot Roller 
Skaters, often referred to as 
Angels on Roller Skates. 

It’s an apt title. The boys are 
dedicated to one purpose: helping 
underprivileged children. 
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The boys organized the Carnot 
Roller Skaters five years ago. In 
spite of their school work, they’ve 
averaged at least one basketball 
game on skates every two weeks, 
125 games in all. 

They have made trips to many 
places in France, appearing in 
prisons, hospitals, and orphan 
homes. When there’s not enough 
room to play a game, they simply 
skate and pass the ball around. 
They have raised something like 
$25,000, provided entertainment 
where it was pathetically needed, 
and had a world of fun for them- 
selves. 

“Sometimes,” one of the play- 
ers told me, “I think we get more 


enjoyment than the kids.” 


How did the boys get the idea 
of helping less fortunate children? 
The answer comes from Claude 
Barnay, the captain and guiding 
spirit behind the Angels. 

Five years ago, Claude came 
from Lyons to Paris to attend 
school. He was frail, lonesome, 
and, at 13, youngest boy in a 
school full of strangers. 

Claude was determined to win 
friends by doing something bet- 
ter than the rest of the boys. He 
turned to roller skating, and i 
no time at all became a real whiz 
in the school yard. Things began 
to change. He became stronger, 
and boys who formerly ignored 
him stopped to admire his skat- 
ing. 

One day an idea hit him while 
he was going home from school. 


He would organize a team which 
would play basketball as well 
skate. 

“T knew it had been done be- 
fore,” says Claude, “but not by 
schoolboys in Paris. And _ cer- 
tainly not for the reason I had in 
mind.” 

Claude did not reveal this rea- 
son until later. He approached 
ten boys who could skate well, 
and all accepted. He began to 
train them. With his new-found 
popularity, this was easy. 

After they had played a few 
exhibitions, mainly to attract at- 
tention, Claude told them of his 
real objective. “We don’t want 
to be a theater or carnival act. 
We'll accept paying engagements, 
but only to raise money for the 
handicapped. The rest of the 
time, we'll give exhibitions for 
other unfortunate children.” They 
agreed, and the formula has pre- 
vailed ever since. 

Perhaps the most unforgettable 
occasion for members of the team 
came last year when they went 
to a reform school in Paris. As 
the bus entered the gray court- 
yard, the players felt depressed. 
They felt even worse when the 
young prisoners began to spit at 
them and hurl things between 
their bars. 

“Tt was awful,” Claude recalls. 
“Some of the fellows thought we 
shouldn’t play. We didn’t know 
what might happen.” 

They were taken to the gym- 
nasium, where they found several 
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hundred sullen prisoners on the 
benches, not caring whether they 
were entertained or not. 

It wasn’t until the intermission 
that the first break came. While 
the Angels were resting, one 
of the toughest-looking of the 
youngsters slid over the low rail- 
ing and squatted down _ beside 
Claude. 

He stuck out his hand, then 
said almost bashfully, “Could I 
—would you fellows let me play 
with you for a few minutes? [ 
used to skate pretty good.” 

They gave him some skates, 
and three of the players skated 
out with him. They tossed the 


ball to the young prisoner, and 


he tore out for the basket. He 
was right. He could skate pretty 
good, 

Giving up the skates reluctant- 
ly, he said, “Thanks, fellows. I'll 
never forget it. I wish I could 
play with you all the time!” 

“And that wasn’t all,” said 
Claude. “When the game was 
over, everybody was friendly. 
The same boys who had _ been 
trying to spit on us helped load 
our equipment. You never saw 
such a change!” 

Then there was the time they 
played at Fontainebleau before 
an audience in wheel chairs. A 
photograph snapped on that oc- 
casion shows a player skating all- 
out and dribbling like mad. Just 
ahead of him is a_ wheel-chair 
polio victim with withered legs, 
and in the excitement of the mo- 


ment, one of the legs is raised 
almost a foot! The crippled boy 
was so carried away with excite- 
ment that he didn’t realize what 
he’d done. 

If the Angels ever doubt that 
they’re making a contribution to 
human happiness, this picture re- 
assures them. And how they 
treasure it! It’s one of the first 
things they show you when you 
ask about their club. 

On the team’s 5th birthday, its 
12 members were guests of honor 
at the Carnot Lycée. A host of 
parents and friends were on hand. 
M. Paul Faber, vice president of 
the municipal council, presented 
them with the Medal of the City 
of Paris. Letters of congratula- 
tions came from the president of 
the National Assembly and_ the 
high commissioner of Youth and 
Sports. 

Claude Barnay plans to be a 
doctor. He will be graduated 
from the lycée this year. His aim 
in the medical field is to become 
a specialist in children’s diseases. 
His most treasured possession is 

huge medal mounted on wood 
and inscribed with his name. It 
was given “in recognition of so- 
cial activities in behalf of others.” 

“You know who presented it to 
me in person?” he said almost in 
awe. 

“Who?” I asked. 

“President Charles de Gaulle!” 

Claude thinks their efforts can 
be duplicated elsewhere in behalf 


of handicapped children. He 
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would like to see Angels on Rol- All you have to do is bring to- 
ler Skates active all over the gether a group of boys who can 
world. skate and like to play basketball. 

“And why not?” he said. “The And in every community there 
idea is good and costs almost are children who need a little 
nothing and can work anywhere. happiness.” 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


English has taken words from all periods of history and from every 
quarter of the globe. Almost all great civilizations have contributed to our 
vocabulary. 

From Greek, our language has taken not only many words but, more 
important, certain roots that enter into the make-up of thousands of English 
words. 

Krates, in Greek, for example, means ruler, member of a class or type 
of government. Twelve of these root (crat, cracy) words are listed helow 
in Column A. Can you match them with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A Column B 


. bureaucracy Not having proper regard for the political 
and social rights of the common. man. 
. autocrat Government by the wealthy. 
3. gerontocracy Government by the people. 
. undemocratic A governing body consisting of old men. 
5. Dixiecrat An absolute sovereign; a despot. 
. Monocracy Government by administrative officers; of- 
ficialism in government. 
. democracy Government by a single person. 
. 1socratic Characteristic of a ruling or privileged class; 
stylish, grand, or exclusive. 
. theocracy i) Government by social scientists and engineer- 
ing specialists. 
. technocracy j) Pertaining to a government in which all have 
equal political power. 
. aristocratic Politician who supports positions taken by 
the Southern States. 
. plutocracy 1) Government controlled by religious leaders. 


(Answers on page 117) 
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L] Gifted? L] Bright but bored? 
(1) Doesn’t like to read? 


[] Always asking questions? 





[] Mentally lazy? 


_] Grades not good enough? 


L] Sure to get into college? 


How he rates now can determine his future...please turn page for details (> 





How Would You Rate Your Child? 


[ ] GIFTED? Then you must have asked yourself what you can do to nour- 
ish and develop this ability. Regular school work is not enough. 
Offer him the broadest possible background of knowledge and cul- 
ture with The Book of Knowledge . . . then watch him go as fast 
and as far as his exceptional talents can take him. 


{_] BRIGHT BUT BORED? You must break through his boredom. The Book 
of Knowledge is written and arranged to combat this very prob- 
lem. Watch him as he reads; you will note his eagerness and how 
he is stimulated by its exciting pages to learn more and more. 


[] MENTALLY LAZY? Educators tell us there are no truly lazy children 
... Only disinterested ones. The Book of Knowledge — because of 
its unique non-alphabetical arrangement — creates interest and 
arouses curiosity. Your child learns the best way .. . the logical 
way, the easy way... without knowing he is learning. 





C] DOESN’T LIKE TO READ? Don’t blame him but give him The Book of 
Knowledge. Within its fascinating and informative pages, children 
discover the joys of reading timeless classics of literature, ancient 
legends, beloved poetry, facts about geography, history and science 
—all part of the heritage of every child. 


e GRADES NOT GOOD ENOUGH? The Book of Knowledge can help your 
child in every area of his school work. It gives him a broad base of 
understanding in every subject — this is the background that can 
make the difference between a “C” and a “B”’. . . between a “B” 
and an “A”. 


[] ALWAYS ASKING QUESTIONS? Be glad he does! It shows an alert 
and eager mind ... the first step in learning. You will find that 
The Book of Knowledge answers every question your child can 
ask —in clear, interesting language that he can understand. 


[] SURE TO GET INTO COLLEGE? Don’t be so sure. Even with good 
grades it’s getting tougher and tougher for a student to get into 
the college of his choice. Today, it takes a broader cultural back- 
ground; it takes self-confidence and good character, the will to suc- 
ceed. These are the very qualities The Book of Knowledge helps 
develop. Start preparing your child now by giving him The Book 
of Knowledge; what you do today could well decide his fate in 
college and his future. 


i2y. Mail coupon for full-color, 24-page “sampler” of 
actual pages from The Book of Knowledge. Sampler is packed with science 
quizzes, poetry, biographies of famous people, things to make and do; it will 
so enchant your child that you will immediately see why The Book of 
Knowledge will be of help to him every day of the year. Send for it today! 
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The reason is simple. It is the only 
encyclopedia written the way your 
child thinks and learns. All the 
others are arranged in alphabetical 
order—the way an adult thinks of the 
world. But whoever heard of a child 





learning about the world alphabeti- 
cally? The Book of Knowledge, writ- 
ten by editors and educators who 
know children, arranges related facts 
and ideas in word and picture form 
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that kids find irresistible. 

The Book of Knowledge speaks to 
each child on his own level. It speaks 
of science, of art, of literature, of 
history, of social studies—of the 
entire bursting wonder of life, all in 
his own lively language. 

However you rated your child on 
this test, remember: you can help his 
future by giving him The Book of 
Knowledge now. 


MAIL THIS FREE “SAMPLER” COUPON 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE® 


The Grolier Society, Inc. 


Please send me “RIDE THE MAGIC CARPET”, the 24-page full-color 
“sampler” taken from the newest edition of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


I understand it is FREE and without obligation. 


There are___ children in my family, ages 


NAME 








ADDRESS. 
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CITY. 


ZONE 


STATE 
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ad these letters from proud parents 


“Because of this set, our daughter was able to graduate from high 
school with high honors, finishing sixth in a class of 165. On top of this she 
has won two college scholarships — without which college would have been 
an impossibility.” 
Mr. R. L. Greider, Cambridge, Ohio 

“In the short time we have had The Book of Knowledge in our 
possession, our son (age 15) has brought his grades up from D to B+ in 
English alone, and caused his teachers to comment that some grown-up was 
making his reports out for him. The ‘grown-up’ was The Book of Knowledge.” 

Mrs. Wilbur W. Gillespie, Box 152, Holbrook, Arizona 


“IT was actually overwhelmed with a sense of gratitude that in 
spite of limited means we have had such a store of educational information. 
One of my daughters became a lawyer and when her first child was one year 
old she bought her own set. Through your books you have helped me raise 
six fine citizens, for which I say ‘Thank you.’ ” 

Mrs. Bertha McLaughlin, Kirkland, Washington 


“George is a Freshman this year. For the last three years he has 
used The Book of Knowledge to find answers to questions in his Social 
Studies, which we couldn’t find anywhere else.” 

Mr. & Mrs. George Randall, R. F D. #3, Hornell, New York 
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THE MAYOR and HIS MASS 


It’s for the poor, as is 

all of La Pira’s life 

By Daniel M. Madden 
Condensed from “Catholic Boy”* 
in 


=jN My First Sunday 


8 Florence I went to Mass 
|in the tiny Church o 


£ 
ri 


" the Holy Apostles, down 
near the Arno river. I might have 
gone to one of Italy’s great ca- 
thedrals, world famous for its art 
treasures, but I wished to witness 
a ceremony I had heard about. 

The nave of the church was 
built in the 11th century, and 
from the looks of it nothing much 
has been done since. The scarred 
benches were packed with 200 
women, most of them old, wrap- 
ped in coarse shawls, heads hid- 
den in once-bright scarves. 

Near the altar rail were three 
big wicker baskets filled with 
loaves of bread. A Dominican 
friar, escorted by an altar boy, 
entered the sanctuary. This was 
to be La Messa del Povero, the 
Mass of the Poor. 

From the shadows at the side 
another man appeared. He walk- 
ed confidently into the sanctuary 
and knelt behind the altar, al- 


*Notre Dame, Ind. September, 1961. ©1961 


most out of sight. He was short, 
thin, almost shabbily dressed. 
This was Giorgio La Pira, mayor 
of Florence. He had come to an- 
other Messa del Povero, a custom 
he had begun 20 years earlier 
when he was Florence’s wartime 
director of relief. It is the Mass 
he always attends. 

Some persons say he is a 
strange mayor. 

For one thing, he lives all 
alone in a small room jammed 
with books. Until recently his 
home was a cell in the San Mar- 
co monastery, where the 15th- 
century Dominican Fra Angelico 
filled the walls with paintings 
never equaled. La Pira’s doctor 


by the Congregation of Holy Cross Priests’ 
Society, Indiana Province, and reprinted with permission. 
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ordered him to make the move. 

Florentines tell you he gives 
everything he has to the poor, 
even his salary. He doesn’t al- 
ways own the clothes on his back. 
More than once he has worn a 
coat loaned by a friend, having 
given his own away. He has oft- 
en been urged by friends to dress 
more like ‘aie mayor of a large 
Italian city. Sometimes he has 
agreed. 

The problems of being mayor 
of almost a half million people, 
the endless conferences, and _ all 
the paper work weary him. But 
he reasons that this is the price 
he must pay to do what he 


wants: to help the poor and suf- 


fering. 

He regards the people of Flor- 
ence as one big family and be- 
lieves that providence has picked 
him out to be its father. His first 
duty, as he sees it, is to make 
sure all have work, food, and 
shelter. They must also have a 
chance, he thinks, to enjoy the 
beautiful things of life. - 

For years concerts have been 
given in Florence’s city hall, once 
the palace of the Medicis. The 
concerts were social affairs and 
the admission was far out of 
reach for most people. When he 
became mayor, La Pira made the 
concerts free. 

The communists criticized him 
when he ordered free milk for all 
school children. They argued that 
it should only go to the poor ones. 
La Pira thought otherwise. He 


said the poor already resented 
their poverty: “Do you want 
them to be doubly humiliated?” 

He has requisitioned empty 
buildings and put homeless fami- 
lies in them. When a big factory 
announced it was shutting down 
and laying off 2,000 workers, La 
Pira pestered the government and 
the Vatican until a new industry 
was launched in the idled plant. 

He says that what he does is 
always within the law. A mayor 
has power to do extraordinary 
things when an emergency threat- 
ens, and if a person is without a 
home or a job, La Pira thinks 
that is an emergency. 

He makes det ailed reports to 
the city council. “I owe you an 
accounting of my activities,” he 
once told the council. “But I 
must also make an accounting to 
my Creator each night before I 
go to sleep.” 

He was born in Sicily in 1904, 
and became an accountant. By 
working days and studying at 
night, ce got a law degree. At 26 
he: became professor of law at the 
University of Florence. He still 
teaches several courses a week. 

As a student he learned to love 
a simple life. As an adult, he con- 
tinues his ascetic ways so that he 
can serve God better. 

When I saw him at the Mass 
of the Poor he had just been 
chosen as Florence’s mayor for 
the third time in ten years. His 
election was no surprise. La Pira’s 
Christian Democratic party and 
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three other parties backed him. 
The communists and fascists vot- 
ed for their own candidates. 

When the Mass was over, the 
priest walked to the altar rail and 
blessed the three big baskets of 
bread. The altar boy was on one 
side, La Pira on the other. The 
women moved from the benches 
and crowded to the railing. 

The priest left, and La Pira 
faced the crowd, smiling. Con- 
versationally, he began his regu- 
lar report for the week. 

“This has been an important 
week for Florence,” he — said. 
“Florence has a new city admin- 
istration.” He did not refer to 


his own election as mayor. “Let 
us pray for Florence that all goes 


well with her.” Together, he and 
the women said a Hail Mary. 

He explained how important it 
was that everything work out 
fine in their city. Florence is a 
part of the world’s people, he 
said. If things go badly for her, 
then the rest of the world will 
feel it, too. The women nodded 
understandingly. 

The mayor said Florence cen- 
turies ago gave light to the 
world, and would do so again. 
Dante was from Florence, wasn’t 
he? So were Galileo and Michel- 
angelo and Giotto and Amerigo 
Vespucci. The women smiled in 
recognition, as if he were ticking 
off the names of neighbors. 

“During the past week,” he 
said, “we lost a good friend. 


Mohammed V of Morocco died. 
He was a man of peace. Let us 
say an Ave Maria for him.” The 
mayor led the prayer. 

He turned to the second part 
of his weekly report. He listed 
the feast days during the coming 
week. For several minutes he 
spoke of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
whose feast would be Tuesday. 

The mayor said St. Thomas 
was one of the Church’s greatest 
theologians. “From the Domini- 
can friars in our San Marco mon- 
astery,” he said, “Dante learned 
the teachings of St. Thomas. 
Then he went to his house, right 
down the street here, to write his 
Divine Comedy.” 

The mayor asked the women 
to say another Hail Mary. After 
this, he began handing out the 
little loaves of bread. 

Some lingered to tell him about 
a husband who was out of work, 
or a sick child. He listened care- 
fully, and promised he would see 
what could be done. 

Several men were waiting for 
him outside. They formed a 
shabby guard of honor to walk 
him to the Church of Badia 
where another Mass of the Poor 
(this time for men) would be 
celebrated. 

Giorgio La Pira has many 
friends. There are some critics, 
too. One says, “He makes an ex- 
cellent saint, but a bad mayor.” 

Most people in Florence think 
he makes a fine mayor. 





Warren Robertson, Texas tango dancer, was 
: § 

not George Robinson, Texas halfback, but 

it didn’t seem to make any difference 


By Warren Robertson 
Condensed from “Sports Illustrated”* 


OMETIMEs I dig out my photo 
album just to reassure my- 
self. And, sure enough, there’s 


S 


that picture, 35 of the tinest toot- 


ball players the army _ could 
assemble in Japan: All-Americas, 
professionals, college stars, and 
me. 

Me? Who am I? Well, I can tell 
you this much; I’m not who they 
thought I was. 

When that picture was taken 
the nearest I had been to a col- 
lege football game was row 28 of 
section E. Then, just like that, I 
was in Japan as a halfback on a 
leading Far East army football 
team, being treated like a king. 

It all began in the drizzling 
rain of Fort Lewis, Wash. I was 
one of 2,000 soldiers waiting to 


get through the endless business 
of troop processing. I had learned 
a few hours earlier that my duty 
assignment was Korea. 

At the last desk in the last 
wooden building a 2nd lieutenant 
seemed particularly interested in 
the athletic section of my person- 
al information form. He noticed 
my name and my college, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and asked, “Did 
you play pro football?” His 
expression was quizzical, no doubt 
from observing my _ 160-pound 
frame. I answered, “No.” 

“Oh, just college ball, eh?” he 
replied. It would have sounded 
silly to tell him that the closest 
I came to college athletics was 
dancing the tango in the campus 
musical, so I just said nothing at 


*Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City 20. Nov. 28, 1960. ©1960 by Time 
Inc., and reprinted with permission 
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all. He must have mistaken my 
silence for modesty, because he 
came back with an emphatic, “Oh, 
yeah, sure, now I remember you. 
Of course. Sure.” 

He headed for the colonel’s 
office just behind me. I heard him 
mutter something like, “Boy, can 
we use you.” The “use” I had 
been accustomed to from lieuten- 
ants did not give me much en- 
couragement. It was only when 
the colonel stuck his head around 
the corner of the door and smiled 
at me that I realized someone was 
making a big mistake. 

The lieutenant hurried back, 
and he was smiling just like the 
colonel. “Soldier,” he said, “re- 
immediate flight to 


port for 
Japan.” 


I flew to Tokyo next morning 


with a six-foot-four-inch, 225- 
pound All-American from Notre 
Dame named Art Hunter. At the 
air base, we were met by a 
black military sedan which took 
us directly to the commanding 
officer's headquarters, Camp 
Zama. A corporal led us directly 
to the CO himself, a stern-looking, 
cigar-smoking colonel. 

He stayed stern for a minute 
and then he smiled and spoke. 
“Boys,” he said, “it’s good to 
have you with us. The big game 
with the navy is next week. We 
intend—no, we are going to win 
it.” Then he shook our hands with 
a firm grip and a look on his 
face like we’re-all-in-this-together, 
men. He looked Hunter up and 


down like a rancher judging a 
prize bull. “You look in great 
shape, boy,” he added. He then 
turned to me and hesitated a 
minute with a look of concern. He 
broke it with a smile and, “Must 
be pretty fast, eh?” 

The preliminaries over, he gave 
us the lowdown. “Boys,” he said, 
“Fort Lewis told us you were 
coming. We’ve had that lieuten- 
ant, a good man, assigned there 
just to see that we get the very 
best athletes over here. Why, we 
already have Larry Hartshorn 
from the Cardinals and Mike 
Takacs, who played with the 
Packers.” 

None of this, of course, ex- 
plained why they had me; that 
came later. When the colonel had 
convinced us that he was a foot- 
ball supporter of no small repute, 
he wheeled around, slapped a 
swagger stick against his thigh, 
and told us to follow him. He 
instructed the corporal to drive 
past his pet project, the new post 
football field. 

Thirty or 40 of the biggest 
giants I have ever seen were at 
one end of the field knocking one 
another down with paralyzing 
lunges. The impact practically 
shook the goal posts. 

The next step was the football 
barracks. This was reserved exclu- 
sively for the football players, and 
there were Japanese houseboys to 
make up the beds, shine the shoes, 
care for the laundry, and do the 
housecleaning. My duffel bag was 
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carried by one of the Japanese 
boys into a room with three bunks 
in it. Until this time I hadn’t 
known the army made barracks 
with fewer than 20 bunks. 

When my roommates came in I 
was lying on my bunk feigning 
sleep. In the course of their con- 
versation I learned that I was 
being confused with a halfback 
named George Robinson from the 
University of Texas. The fact that 
my name was Robertson, Warren, 
seemed not to make a bit of dif- 
ference. I was here, so I had to 
be a football player, and I was 
Robbie from here on in. 

I shall never forget putting on 
the football pads and uniform for 
that first practice. I watched the 
man suiting up next to me with 
the concentrated attention of a 
Ist-year medical student attend- 
ing an anatomy demonstration. 
Needless to say, I was the last 
man out of the dressing room. As 
I started jogging toward the prac- 
tice field I felt like the driver of 
an old and much-used Model-T 
Ford: something, I was sure, 
would drop off any minute. 

Once on the field I just kept 
running around and around it. 
Laps they call them. I was afraid 
to stop. I had to exercise utmost 
restraint to keep from running 
right on across the street, out the 
gate, and down the road. 

Every time I ran by the coach 
I panted, “Gettin’ in shape, get- 
tin’ in shape.” My crimson face 
and frightful respiration left him 


with no questions. I probably set 
some kind of record for laps 
around a football field. When the 
team ended practice that day I 
was still going around. 

The next day I was huddled 
with a group of ten of the larg- 
est men ever assembled, preparing 
to oppose 11 of the second-largest 
men ever assembled. The first 
team was to take the football and 
run “offensive” plays against the 
second-team “defense.” The honor 
of carrying the ball first was 
awarded to none other than the 
newly arrived scatback—me! 

As the team went into forma- 
tion I found myself standing 
about four feet behind and staring 
directly into the hindquarters of 
my former traveling companion. 
When the ball was snapped to the 
quarterback, I just aimed at that 
target, shut my eyes and ran. 
About three feet forward I felt 
something slap me in the pit of 
my stomach. I had no choice but 
to grab my arms to my midsec- 
tion. And to my amazement, I 
was locked around the football, 
still going forward. I must have 
advanced eight or ten yards be- 
fore I fell headlong over a prone 
body. It was the longest distance 
I had ever run with my eyes 
closed. 

When I returned to our huddle 
the backslaps from my teammates 
were almost enough to exhaust 
the little energy I had left. Our 
friendly quarterback again favored 
me with the ball-carrying honors. 
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This time I mustered up the 
courage to try it with eyes open. 
When I lunged forward toward 
the hindquarter target I realized 
the factors of my previous ten- 
yard advance. Big Art Hunter 
had moved my target forward, 
blasting an opening in the line 
that even grandma could have 
made a ten-yard run_ through. 
But, just the same, when we re- 
turned to the huddle the back- 
slaps were for me. 

The rest of the afternoon when 
I stumbled, fumbled, or goofed 
everyone just marked it up to my 
being out of shape or my unique 
style. They just wouldn’t allow 
me to be less than the football 
player they thought I was. That 
night in the barracks I was actu- 
ally beginning to feel like one of 
the boys. 

The big game with the navy 
took place two days later. The 
army band was blazing away with 
a spirited march, and nearly 2,000 
eager fans were cheering. There 
was something almost hypnotic 
about the atmosphere. By the 
time pregame warmups were fin- 
ished I was almost eager for the 
start. 

Then the official’s whistle blew 
to signal the opening kickoff. 
Quietness fell on the field and 
bleachers. With that quietness 
came the most nauseating fear 
I am likely ever to know. The 
period of seconds between the 
whistle and the kicking of the 
ball was like eternity. Seeing 


those 11 mammoth _ strangers 
poised with anticipated violence 
at the opposite end of the field 
absolutely froze me. 

The ball was booted into the 
air, and I don’t have to tell you 
toward whom it was falling. I 
was paralyzed. All I could think 
was, “Don’t drop it, don’t drop 
it; grab it, hug it, but don’t drop 
it.” The ball came banging into 
my chest and, believe me, no mo- 
ther ever clung to her child in 
greater desperation than I clung 
to that football. 

When I started moving forward 
it was the progress of a man mad 
with fear, and no madman ever 
moved faster. The coach later 
made some remark about it be- 
ing the fastest movement for a 
short distance he had ever wit- 
nessed. When the opposition fin- 
ally got its hands on me I was 
halfway up the field. [’m not sure, 
but I think I got up running af- 
ter they had tackled me. The 
fans and my teammates inter- 
preted this as enthusiastic aggres- 
siveness. 

The rest of the game I was in 
a trance. I did everything a man 
could do for survival. And for 
me, that’s just what it was. When 
the game ended I was one of the 
leading ground gainers, having 
used only my favorite straight- 
ahead play. My maniacal romp- 
ings had scored one touchdown 
and helped with another. 

As we journeyed back to our 
post that evening I felt like a 
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combat veteran. And if Purple 
Hearts were awarded for this kind 
of service, I was just one big 
wound. 

As the football season progres- 
sed, my fear of being discovered 
as counterfeit lessened. My con- 
fidence and football jargon were 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 

I remained in Japan for two 
football seasons, playing on the 
Camp Zama team. If the officer 
responsible for mistaken identity 
was ever aware of the error, he 
never made it known. 

As for me, I certainly don’t hold 
a grudge. When my two year mili- 


tary obligation came to an end 
and I was flown to the U.S. for 
separation, I felt saddened to go 
back to being just “me” again. 
Last January when I turned on 
my TV set to watch the All- 
Star Pro Bowl game, there was 
my friend Art Hunter at the star- 
ting center position. When the 
game began I tried to visualize 
myself out there on the field be- 
hind him. A flood of memories 
rushed through my mind—mem- 
ories that compelled me to dig 
out my Japan photo album just 
to reassure myself that it had 
really happened. It had. 
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SAGA 
of 
SADIE 
CONVERT 


I found that the 
bishop had done 


some reading, too 


By Betty Hansen 


AM A convert; or, rather, 

I was a convert. A few 

years ago I stopped being 
a convert and became a Catholic 
in much the same manner in 
which I stopped being a girl and 
became a woman. We converts 
have a way of doing this eventu- 
ally, and it is a good thing, too, 
because an enthusiastic new con- 
vert can try the patience of a 
saint, not to mention his friends 


85 


of somewhat lesser virtue. But 
there is something so indescrib- 
ably special about the miracle of 
newly discovered faith that our 
cradle-Catholic friends will have 
to forgive us our headlong zeal. 

Let them be charitable, as my 
friends were when somebody 
would say he was Catholic, and 
I would reply, “That’s nice, but 
I am a convert.” This gave me 
an air of being set a little apart 
from the rest of the Church. It 
also gave me an air of being 
sadly lacking in the virtue of hu- 
mility. 

Actually it was my _ cradle- 
Catholic friends who started all 
of this. I had but to announce 
to any Catholic around that I 
had recently renounced the. devil 
and all his works and there would 
be a general rejoicing and wel- 
coming into ae fold, the like of 
which has not been heard since 
the prodigal son came straggling 
home for a fatted-calf barbecue. 
All of this enthusiasm was down- 
right exhilarating. So much so 
that it took me a good two years 
to master the urge to proclaim 
my newfound Catholicism to 
everyone in sight. 

Once in a while some kill-joy 
would greet my glad news with: 
“Well, it’s high time you saw the 
light.” But generally my Catholic 
friends and the members of my 
new parish were as delighted as 
I and did their utmost to make 
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me feel wanted and included in 
every parish activity from the 
Altar society to the Discussion 
and Book club. The latter was 
my favorite club in the early 
days after my conversion. Here 
[ held forth, along with two or 
three other new converts, on the 
devastating manner in which I 
put down my non-Catholic ad- 
versaries during religious discus- 
sions. Like Chesterton, I couldn’t 
imagine why everybody wasn’t a 
Catholic. 

A familiar figure at most of 
these parish meetings was Father 
Paul. Father was _ conscientious 


about attending but he did like 
to slip quietly back to the rec- 


tory for the 10 P.M. sports on 
TV. Each time he tried he would 
be unfailingly waylaid by several 
eager-eyed new Catholics for 30 
minutes of earnest discussion. 
Topics ranged all the way from 
such questions as, “If you miss 
one day of a novena must you 
go back to starting point A for 
it to count?” up to such ques- 
tions from the more erudite as, 
“Is it true that no great religious 
music has been produced in the 
last century?” My own questions 
had an unhappy way of falling 
into the novena category. 
Conversing with the Religious 
is not something I do well. There 
was the time I met the bishop. 
Thanks to His Excellency, we 
got through the introductions 
nicely. But making small talk 
with so august a _ personage 


proved to be an_ ecclesiastical 
horse of another color. While the 
bishop was commending me for 
my wisdom in embracing the 
faith and calling to mind some 
outstanding converts he had 
known I was mentally ticking off 
things which I just knew a bish- 
op would not be interested in, 
like the baby’s allergy and the 
hole in the garage roof! 

Books! That was it. Surely 
books would be the perfect meet- 
ing ground for His Excellency 
and myself. I had been doing 
some pretty heavy reading at the 
time, anyway. Finally I asked 
him if he had ever heard of The 
Imitation of Christ. He had. It 
turned out that this was not the 
practically unknown work I had 
previously supposed. The bishop 
had also read The Question Box 
and Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 

I had difficulty overcoming a 
certain shyness toward Sisters, 
also. 1 could never quite shake 
the feeling that they were appa- 
ritions straight from heaven. My 
three-year-old, who was also a 
new Catholic, always greeted a 
nun with a delighted, “Hi, God.” 
Obviously he had a few convert 
problems of his own. 

When I finally visited the par- 
ish school and faced the Domini- 
can principal I think I would 
have been more poised in the 
presence of the archangel Mi- 
chael. But it was Sister herself 
who broke down the last barriers 
of strangeness between us. For as 
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we were about to leave she took 
me by the hand. 

“You know, I used to watch 
you on Sundays when you first 
brought your little family to 
Mass. Somebody told me you 
were a new convert and I have 
prayed every day that the time 
would come when you brought 
your children to our school.” She 
smiled at me. I was amazed. I 
didn’t think anyone ever noticed 
us at Mass in those early days. 

“My own mother was a con- 
vert,” Sister went on. “There was 
a time when she first brought my 
brothers and me to Mass when 
we were very small. So I guess 
I felt close to you.” 

That was more than ten years 
ago. And the Church and I are 
friends. In the time that has 
passed I found out many other 
things about the priests and the 
Sisters who have dedicated them- 
selves to helping me and others 
save our souls. The bishop, for 
example, had, as he had said, 
read The Imitation, The Ques- 
tion Box, and the Lives of the 
Saints. Before he had attended 
the seminary the books had been 
a well-read and treasured part of 
his parents’ library, just as they 
are in our own home. I also 
learned Father Paul’s little secret. 
If he really wanted to avoid the 
eager new converts at a meeting 
it would be a simple matter. But 


he really means it when he tells 
them, “Call on me any time you 
have a question.” 

Gradually my spiritual grow- 
ing pains have left me, so slowly 
that I scarcely realized it. I can- 
not remember when I first no- 
ticed. Perhaps it was at a meet- 
ing of the Discussion and Book 
club, listening to a brand new 
Catholic relate the story of his 
conversion. But suddenly I be- 
came aware that my garment of 
faith actually fitted me. It was 
no longer stiff and starchy with 
newness, but clung to all of the 
angles and crinkles of my soul 
with the familiarity of an old 
bathrobe. So much a part of me 
has it become that sometimes I 
even forget I am wearing it. It 
is even a little worn in spots, but 
this is probably because I have 
to wear it all the time. 

So when a new convert greets 
me fresh from his First Com- 
munion do I receive his glad tid- 
ings matter-of-factly? I do not. 
I welcome him into the fold with 
all of the joy and enthusiasm 
which greeted my own arrival a 
decade ago. My dear, dear con- 
vert! Would you like a ride to 
Mass? Would you like to join 
the Altar society? The Discus- 
sion and Book club? Or shall we 
just sit for a while and talk about 
how wonderful it is just to be 
here? 


The pioneers used to eat outside until they could build a cabin. Today we 


eat inside until we can build a back-yard barbecue. 


Maurice Seitter. 











rench photographer Robert 

Doisneau has captured an 

endearing truth about man- 
kind in these pictures of his fel- 
low Parisians—namely, that peo- 
ple and their reactions to life’s 
everyday events are pretty much 
the same, no matter what the ge- 
ographical location. 

If you don’t think so, try 
blocking out the background in 
any one of the photographs and 
imagining the scene in New York, 
Dublin, Oslo, or your own home 
town. You'll have to admit that 
Doisneau and his witty camera 
could have gotten identical re- 
sults in any one of them. 


Whether it’s a study of a do- 
mestically inclined young man 
building a cardboard house or a 
postman stopping to kibitz with 
a sidewalk artist, Doisneau 
strives to tell a story in his pic- 
tures. He likes to wander about 
the city streets, recording “ordi- 
nary people doing ordinary 
things.” But critics agree that 
Doisneau’s Paris is extraordinari- 
ly warm and humorous. 


Photos from Rapho Guillumette Pictures 


The provocative combination of balloons and a sharp point is enough 
to wndermine any man’s dedication to dignity— even a gendarme’s. 
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Wherever he roams in the world, 
a fellow likes to have a home—even 


if it 1s temporarily a park bench. Suburbanites share a universal urge 


to meet spring halfway; bringing 
home a tree ts all in a day’s work. 


The couple in the 
foreground prove a 
comedian’s theory: a 
man chasing a hat 
blown off by the 
wind 1s ever an trre- 
sistibly funny sight. 


There are lonely men and hungry 
birds in every city—and somehow 
they will instinctively get together. 





Spending money can be pleasant— 
especially if the saleslady smiles and 
the buyer gets back some change. 


mony—matching His and Hers sharts. 


Curiosity knows no 
nationality: let an 
artist set up his easel 
on any street corner 
in the world and he 
soon has an audience 
of experts studying 
his technique. 
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Mayor Bob White of the X-15 


Maj. Robert M. White 


By Douglas J. Ingells 


ee T IS NOT necessary to climb 
J 30 miles into the sky and 
look down on the earth to realize 
the omnipotence of God. It is not 
necessary to see all 185 million 
persons in the U.S. to understand 
the meaning of democracy. Both 
of these tremendous forces are 
all around us all the time.” 

Maj. Robert M. White was 
talking about his job as test pilot 
on the X-15 rocket plane. The 
X-15 is the Air Force’s research 





One of the world’s outstanding pilots 
thinks that speed may help mankind 
achieve peace 





tool in the space exploration race. 

Last March 7, Major White 
flew the X-15 at 2,905 mph, four 
times the speed of sound. That 
mark was set with the 57,000- 
pound-thrust engine at half- 
throttle. 

His next achievement, on April 
21, brought from one head line 
writer the startling announce- 
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ment: WHEW! THAT WAS A BOB 
WHITE AND IT FLEW 3,140 MPH! 

On June 15 he hit 3,690 mph. 
During this flight, he was practi- 
cally paralyzed after cabin-pres- 
sure failure expanded his space 
suit. The flight heated the skin 
of the X-15 to 750°F. and charred 
its paint. 

Major White and two other 
X-15 jockeys, test pilots A. Scott 
Crossfield of North American Av- 
iation and Joseph A. Walker of 
the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, were a- 
warded this year’s Harmon Inter- 
national trophy, which honors 
“the world’s outstanding pilot.” 

Bob, who is now 37, has been 
in love with flying ever since he 


was accepted as an aviation cadet 
and made his first flight in a 
Piper Cub at Maxwell Field, Ala., 


at the beginning of the 2nd 
World War. 

“But this business today is 
more than being just a kid at the 
stick,” he explains. “It’s a lot dif- 
ferent from flying fighter mis- 
sions, too. Test flying is more 
engineering and science than it is 
pilotage. Of course, you have to 
be a pilot, too.” 

A danger-fraught career? The 
major cracks a big smile when 
he’s asked that question, and it 
always comes up. “None of us 
connected with the X-15 pro- 
gram look at it that way. Every 
precaution is taken to eliminate 
all risks from the flights. Millions 
of dollars have been invested. 


The projects involved could de- 
termine the future of mankind. 
There’s no guesswork. Everything 
has to be as right as man can 
make it, or we cancel out. 

“The truth is, flying the air- 
plane keeps you busy every in- 
stant. There isn’t time to think 
about danger or anything else 
except the gauges, controls, and 
the reactions of the engine and 
the plane itself. If there’s any 
apprehension at all, it comes 
when you're sitting there in the 
ship when she’s still slung under 
the wing of the carrier plane, 
Waiting to see if this will be a 
mission or another cancellation. 

“Then she drops away and you 
get a strong feeling of satisfac- 
tion. You’re committed for a 
flight, and it’s up to you and you 
alone. The next problem is to 
get the engine going. When the 
explosive fire is achieved, it’s like 
a good swift kick in the pants. 
After that you’re as busy as an 
ant at a picnic. 

“I remember coming in for 
quite a lot of kidding after my 
first extreme-altitude flight. [On 
Aug. 12 of last year Major White 
climbed the X-15 up to 136,500 
feet, a new altitude record.] I 
was asked what it looked like 
from that high up. I had to an- 
swer that I didn’t know. I was so 
busy I completely forgot to look 
out. 

“The next time I made it a 
special point to take a hasty 
glance around. All I could say 
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into the mike was, ‘This ts fan- 
tastic!’’ Then the ship’s nose 
started to change colors and | 
had other things on my mind.” 

Oddly, there was nothing in 
Bob White’s early childhood that 
might have led him into aviation. 
He didn’t pay much attention to 
airplanes. He was born in New 
York City, July 6, 1924. As a 
youngster, he was interested in 
radio and electricity. At Sam- 
uel Gompers High school he built 
a ham radio set and made up his 
mind to become an electrical en- 
gineer. 

The 2nd World War interrupted 
things. In 1942, he enlisted as 


a private and was sent to Atlan- 
tic City, N.J., for basic training. 


He immediately applied for pilot 
training. The Air Corps sent him 
to Geneva college, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., and then to Maxwell field to 
learn to fly. He was commissioned 
a 2nd lieutenant and given his 
wings in February, 1944. 
Overseas he served as a P-51 
pilot with the 355th Fighter 
Group, 8th Air Force, operating 
from a base near Cambridge, 
England. By February, 1945, he 
had racked up 52 combat mis- 
sions and was awarded the Air 
Medal with seven oak leaf clus- 
ters. Then, on his 53rd mission, 
his plane was shot down. White 
parachuted, and was a prisoner 
until the end of the war. There 
was a lot of time to do a lot of 
thinking. It changed his outlook 


on life. 


Bob, a Catholic, had attended 
church and Sunday school regu- 
larly as he grew up in Ascension 
parish, Manhattan borough, New 
York City. He was well grounded 
in his religion, but he confesses 
that his full understanding of 
it did not come to him until he 
began his combat duty. 

Released from active duty in 
December, 1945, Bob attended 
New York university under the 
GI Bill and was graduated with a 
Bachelor’s degree in electrical en- 
gineering. In his spare time, he 
kept up his reserve status as a 
flying instructor. He was just 
about to go into business for him- 
self when the Korean war broke 
out. Until that war was over, he 
flew F-51’s and F-80 jets with the 
4oth Fighter-Interceptor squad- 
ron in Japan. 

Back home again, he decided 
to stay in the service. After a 
tour of duty at the Air Force 
Electronics Development center, 
Rome, N.Y., he was transferred 
to Edwards Air Force Base, at- 
tended test pilot’s school, and 
was assigned to supersonic re- 
search aircraft. 

When the X-15 was unveiled in 
1958, he was appointed usAF proj- 
ect pilot for the space-probe pro- 
gram. He made his first flight in 
the much vaunted rocket plane 
on April 15, 1960. 

“Bob’s not the tear-’em-up- 
tiger type,” says Col. C. A. 
Brown, a close friend. “He’s quite 
serious, and when he talks about 
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his X-15 he can become very in- 
tense. He is a thoroughgoing, su- 
perb, professional test pilot.” 

He must perform a load of 
paper work in addition to his fly- 
ing. “Sometimes the documents 
in connection with a test weigh 
as much as the airplane,” Bob 
jokes. “It makes a guy feel like 
an executive.” 

His pretty wife, Doris, has her 
own way of talking about her 
hubby’s multifarious duties. “Bob 
is chairman of the board and 
president of a $15-million corpor- 
_ ation every time he is dropped 
free inside the X-15,” she told 
me. “That’s about what one X- 
I§ costs us taxpayers. During 


those minutes alone up there he’s 
carrying a lot of responsibility.” 
Her attitude toward his flying is 
simply, “I know he loves it and 


” 
. 


that makes me happy 
She and Bob met shortly after 
he returned from the 2nd World 
War. She is the former Doris Al- 
len of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Theirs 
was a chance meeting. A group 
of veterans who had been school 
chums held a reunion. One of the 
group wanted to attend, but was 
afraid to break his date with 
Doris. Bob went along with him 
to explain the situation. When he 
met Doris, it was love at first 
sight. They were married two 
years later. She was not a Cath- 
olic, but in their two years of 
courtship became a convert. 
Today, they have three chil- 
dren: a son, Gregory, and two 


daughters, Pamela and Maureen. 
The oldest, Gregory, is six. Al- 
though he and his father build 
model planes, Greg doesn’t have 
any particular interest in avia- 
tion. His test-pilot father makes 
no special attempt to encourage 
him in it. He thinks a child 
should develop his own interests. 
That’s a law of the household. 

Young Gregory already has ex- 
pressed himself on one thing. One 
evening a colonel’s wife, visiting 
the Whites, patted him on the 
head, saying, “And I suppose this 
young man wants to grow up to 
be a pilot and fly fast airplanes 
the way daddy does.” 

“I wanta be a rusher in the 
church like daddy,” blurted Greg- 
ory. “He takes up the collection.” 

The family lives in a modern 
home on the base. Bob thinks 
it is an especially desirable place 
to raise his children. “It is like 
living in a small town,” he says. 
“We are a close-knit group here. 
There is a chance to know prac- 
tically everyone and to share a 
way of life much better than that 
of a large urban community.” 

He doesn’t have much time for 
hobbies, but he does a lot of read- 
ing, mainly technical books and 
science fiction. A favorite recrea- 
tion is Sunday driving. “There’s 
a lot of space out here in the no- 
where,” he says. “We like to 
drive out among the farms in the 
irrigated section of the desert. 
The children like to see the farm 
animals.” 
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Although he makes it a point 
not to bring his work home with 
him, and spends every minute he 
can at being a good husband and 
father, Bob reflects at all times 
his dedicated interest in his job. 
He is usually tight-lipped and re- 
served, but sometimes the typical 
throttle-jockey shows through, 
and he expresses himself enthus- 
iastically about the work he and 
the other test pilots are doing. 

“Tt’s like the old air races,” he 
told me. “Participation there 
wasn’t just to win a race; it stim- 
ulated the development of avia- 
tion and led us up to jet aircraft. 
I can’t help thinking that any 
commercial air traveler today can 
fly faster in safety and comfort 
than I flew in my first high-speed 
combat fighter plane. The X-15 
today, regardless of its military 
application and its scratching the 
surface of space flight, portends 
a future in which a passenger can 
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GRACE NOTES 


fly around the world between 
breakfast and lunch. 

“Speed for speed’s sake even 
here isn’t enough. It is the by- 
product that is important. It 
means closer communication, 
which is bound sooner or later to 
break down nationalistic barriers. 
I have heard it said that you 
can’t hate people if you get to 
know them well. In the countries 
we occupied after the war, we got 
to know our former enemies. I 
noticed it particularly in Japan. 
After a while with those people, 
you get to wondering why such 
nice folks and our own people 
ever fought in the first place.” 

As far as the X-15 flights are 
concerned, Bob says, “This is just 
another frontier. Americans have 
been demolishing frontiers since 
the beginning of our history. We 
are not going to stop at this one.” 

Certainly not with guys like 
Major White around. 


* 


The young girl who lives next door was planning a festive birthday. Her 
fiance was coming for dinner and they were also celebrating their engagement. 

Just before lunch a florist’s truck drove up in front of her home and a 
delivery man stepped out with a beautiful bouquet of roses. But the card 
accompanying the flowers was addressed to her mother. Thinking there must 
be some mistake, she opened the card and read the message: “I’m so glad it 
was a girl. Bill.” Ernest Blevins. 


The eight-year-old son of a friend of mine asked his teacher, “Miss Smith, 
will you please explain outer space?” 

Miss Smith thought for a moment and then said, “I’m afraid, Peter, that 
I don’t know much about outer space.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Smith,” replied Peter. “You’re awfully pretty 


M. Miller. 


anyway.” 





The Comeback 


of the 


Gray 
Squirrel 
By Webb Garrison 


BouT 14% of all shotgun 

ammunition made in the 

U.S. is fired at the gray 
squirrel. Since he’s also popular 
as a rifle target, this makes him 
one of the most important Amer- 
ican game animals. Some years 
the kill exceeds 5 million squir- 
rels. 

Squirrel hunting has a_ long 
tradition in America. In fact, it 
has made a significant contribu- 
tion to American history. 

Early settlers found America’s 
woods full of giant gray squirrels 
about twice as big as their red 
English cousins. Their numbers 
and appetites were immense. 
Many an early farmer had _ his 
season’s crops eaten up in one 
day’s raid on his fields by swarms 
of squirrels. 

Gray squirrels were almost as 
big a menace as Indians. It was 


Once it was thought he might 
become extinct; now he is 
America’s favorite target 


clear to the settlers what had to 
be done. Buffalo and_ passenger 
pigeons seemed here to stay, but 
squirrels would have to go. 

In many sections squirrel-hunt- 
ing bees took place at harvest. 
Colonies and states established 
bounties. As late as 1808, Ohio 
citizens who failed to bring in 100 
scalps a year were required to pay 
a special tax. But still the number 
of squirrels grew. With plenty of 
food available in cultivated fields, 
the squirrel population outgrew 
the eastern seaboard, and mass 
migrations took place. In four 
months of 1842, it was estimated 
that 500 million squirrels passed 
westward through southeastern 
Wisconsin, eating everything in 
their path. 

Luckily there was another side 
to the story. The squirrel also 
provided food. An acorn-fattened 
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gray weighs about a pound, and 
his tender flesh makes good eat- 
ing. Settlers didn’t have to worry 
about raising meat animals, ex- 
cept for variety; it was cheaper 
to shoot squirrels than to feed 
pigs or chickens. The boys in the 
family were sent to the woods 
rather than to the butcher, and 
with half a dozen rifle balls were 
expected to bring home six squir- 
rels. 

Firearms brought from Europe 
turned out to be too clumsy for 
shooting small game. Swiss and 
German craftsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania settlements began experi- 
menting, and by 1725 developed 
a radical new weapon. Small in 
bore to conserve lead, its long 
barrel and accurate sights made it 
the ideal hunting tool. It was the 
squirrel’s contribution to Ameri- 
can history, the Pennsylvania 
long rifle. 

Americans became _ fabulous 
marksmen with the long rifle. At 
ranges of 60 to 100 yards, hunters 
learned to “bark” squirrels by 
hitting their perches. A fat fellow 
killed by flying bark yielded more 
good meat than one torn by a 
rifle ball. 

During the American Revolu- 
tion, a redcoat required his weight 
in lead to kill a foe, while it was 
remarkable if a squirrel-hunting 
rebel wasted a ball. American 
marksmanship with the long rifle 
was a major factor in winning 
independence. 

The long rifle and its successors 


quickly turned the tide in contests 
between squirrels and settlers. By 
1850, ranks of the animal were 
noticeably thinner. With the dis- 
appearance of much of his forest 
habitat, successive decades saw 
the gray squirrel population dwin- 
dle so low that by about 1915 
conservationists feared it might 
become extinct. 

But the squirrel was not one of 
those animals which perish when 
conditions change. He gradually 
learned to thrive with less cover. 
Today it is not unusual for a 
colony to live in a single row of 
roadside oaks. 

In the forests the squirrel pre- 
ferred natural openings in big 
trees. Now, in stands that do not 
include suitable holes, squirrels 
show some of the engineering 
ability of their beaver cousins 
and build weatherproof nests. 

Even greater resilience has been 
shown in relation to food. De- 
prived of his favored nuts and 
buds, the squirrel exists very 
nicely on what man grows for 
him. Corn and wheat are becom- 
ing squirrel staples. Apples, 
peaches, grapes, pears, beans, 
tomatoes, and watermelons add 
variety to the squirrel’s menu. 
Eggs are delicacies; one squirrel 
found an open skylight in a poul- 
try shed and stole 200 eggs before 
he was caught. There is one sol- 
emn report that a hungry squir- 
rel habitually ate fish placed out- 
side a kitchen door for a cat. 

Like all rodents, squirrels are 
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equipped with sets of front teeth 
that grow throughout life. They 
must have something hard to 
gnaw on to keep their teeth from 
outgrowing their jaws. Woodland 
grays who live in regions where 
their customary hard-nut trees 
have been cut solve the problem 
by trying another man-made 
food. They do half a million dol- 
lars worth of damage a year to 
lead-sheathed telephone cable. 
Every fall squirrels bury or 
store in holes surplus nuts and 
seeds. This is not a learned activ- 
ity, but clearly hereditary. A 
squirrel brought up in isolation 
and confined its entire life will 
still try to bury nuts in the floor 


of its cage. It will go through all 
the motions of digging, covering, 
and patting down the earth even 
though no hole has actually -been 
made. 

Regardless of how abundant 
they may be, seeds and nuts 


found in summer are seldom 
buried. Squirrels begin digging 
only when temperature changes 
or position of the sun or chemical 
signals in maturing seeds say that 
winter is near. Then an animal 
may cut down hundreds of nuts 
from a tree, and scamper to hide 
them away at the rate of two a 
minute. 

Amateur naturalists are prone 
to become poetic about the squir- 
rel’s ability to find his buried 
hoard. Some of nature’s greatest 


scenes are played when squirrels 
dive through a foot of fresh snow 
to emerge seconds later with nuts 
in their jaws. 

The truth is that no squirrel 
ever recovers more than a fraction 
of his hidden stores. The conse- 
quences are immense. For at least 
a portion of the animal’s nuts, 
buried but not recovered, sprout 
to produce new generations of 
trees. This makes the squirrel the 
only important game animal who 
is an active agent in perpetuating 
his food. Some foresters think that 
before man came every hickory 
tree in North America was a re- 
sult of squirrels’ planting. 

Even here, however, the squir- 
rel is beginning to change his hab- 
its, if one recent report indicates 
a trend. A favorite squirrel at 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, didn’t 
have to work for a living because 
visitors tossed him enough food 
to keep him fat. Having few hard 
nuts, he found a wonderful new 
man-made variety on _ nearby 
greens. Before he was caught he 
had hoarded more than 30 golf 
balls. 

All these developments suggest 
that as a species, the gray squir- 
rel has reacted to mankind much 
as an individual animal did to a 
hunter. Carl Pittinger, of Grafton, 
[l]., had shot two grays and was 
aiming at a third when his target 
dropped a hickory nut in the 


hunter’s eye. 





THE OPEN DOOR 


My FAMILY AND I had moved from 
a city in Georgia to a small town in 
South Carolina. Our next-door neigh- 
bors were not Catholics. 

Our bedroom windows faced their 
kitchen. One summer evening as my 
husband knelt by his bed to say his 
prayers, the neighbor lady saw him, 
and so great was her surprise to see 
a man praying on his knees that she 
dropped and broke a dish she had 
been holding. (She admitted to me 
later that the sight was one she had 
never seen before.) 

The next day she questioned me 
at great length about our faith, and 
thereafter continued to do so until 


I took her to see our parish priest. 
She started instructions the following 
week. Six months later, my husband 
and I were godparents at her Bap- 


Mrs. J. M. Mock. 


tism. 


Tue Jenxses and their family 
physician, Dr. Walsh, were rejoicing, 
for Amelia was recovering from a 
severe attack of rheumatic fever. The 
child was anxious to return to 
school, but the doctor feared the ex- 
ertion: Amelia’s public school was a 
mile from her home. 

Directly across the street from the 
Jenks home was St. Mary’s church 
and school, which Dr. Walsh’s grand- 
children attended. He suggested that 
Amelia be enrolled there. The Jenks- 
es, staunch in their own non-Catholic 
faith, demurred vehemently. Dr. 


Walsh said that he would explain 
the situation to the mother superior; 
they visited Mother Marie, who as- 
sured them no religion would be 
taught to their daughter. Amelia was 
promptly enrolled. 

The girl was very happy and her 
parents were pleased. However, Ame- 
lia soon became curious about what 
was going on in Sister Marcella’s 
class while she herself lay resting in 
the infirmary. Her classmates told 
her—her special friend Jennie showed 
her a catechism. 

Amelia wanted one. Jennie bought 
it, with ten pennies she had saved. 
Each evening Amelia studied; each 
recess, Jennie heard her lesson. The 
Jenkses were unaware of all this un- 
til Amelia once forgot her catechism 
under her pillow. 

Shocked, Mrs. Jenks rushed to 
the school. Amelia had to hand her 
cherished book to Mother Marie. 

Amelia suffered another attack of 
rheumatic fever. Dr. Walsh held out 
little hope. The Jenkses acceded to 
her every wish—even unto restoring 
her catechism and permitting her to 
become a Catholic. She received the 
last rites; then recovered. 

Mrs. Jenks was impressed by the 
love, sincerity, and prayers of the 
Sisters and Amelia’s schoolmates. So 
much so that she, with her five oth- 
er children, entered the Church. But 
Amelia’s dad was not yet ready. 

Again Amelia was stricken: this 
time God really claimed his child. 
But just before she died, Mr. Jenks 
whispered into her ear that her 
prayers for his conversion had been 
answered. Julia R. Gaudiosi. 


(For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $50 will 


be paid on publication. 


Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.) 
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MY SON, TOM DOOLEY 


By Mrs. Thomas A. Dooley 
As told to Terry Morris 


Condensed from “Redbook” * 


AST JANUARY my _ son 

Tom died of cancer at 

Memorial hospital in 

New York City. He was 
34 years old, plus one day. 

I returned to St. Louis to pre- 
pare for his last homecoming. So 
many, many times in those last 
five turbulent years of Tom’s life 
I had waited for his arrival from 
Manila or Hong Kong or Bang- 
kok. So many times I had flown 
to cities around the country for 
a brief reunion with him, to re- 
assure myself of his well-being. 
Now I had nothing more to look 
forward to or be anxious about. 


* 230 Park Ave., New York City 17. June, 1961. 


A mother’s memories clarify the 
picture of his short, full life 


As Tom lay in state in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Louis, thousands of 


people filed past. Still other 
thousands all over the world 
poured out their prayers for his 
soul. An honor guard of ten, rep- 
resenting the armed services, ac- 
companied his flag-draped casket 
from the cathedral. 

Did it have to be this way? 
Suppose he had never gone to 
Asia. Suppose he had married and 
become the fashionable St. Louis 
doctor that in many ways he 
seemed so suited to become. 
Would he have died of cancer at 
34? I can almost feel Tom beside 


© 1961 by Terry Morris, and reprinted 


with permission, 
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me, shaking his head impatiently 
at my fruitless speculations. 

At home in a corner cabinet of 
my dining room are six academic 
hoods, representing the honorary 
degrees that Tom received. The 
long hallway is hung with certifi- 
medals com- 
achievements. 


cates, awards, and 
memorating his 
And on the table are piles of 
bound scrapbooks which helped 
to bring Tom close to me when 
he was half a world away. 

Yet I am left with more than a 
host of persistent questions and a 
museum of relics. From the many 
strands of Tom’s life that I hold 


in my hands I must try to answer 


the questions that are so hard to ° 


dismiss, and to understand the 
design that shaped every moment 
of my son’s brief life. 

Tom was born on Jan. 17, 1927, 
two years after I married Thomas 
Anthony Dooley, Jr., in St. Louis. 
My husband was 40 at the time 
of our marriage. He had been a 
major in the r2th Engineers, the 
first American troops to arrive in 
France during the rst World War. 
After Tom came two more sons, 
Malcolm and Edward. 

But some of the threads of 
Tom’s life were spun even before 
he was born. For it was his older 
half-brother Earle who, more than 
anyone else, helped set the course 
that Tom was to take. 

I had been married before to 
Earle Manzelman, a pilot in the 
old U.S. Flying Service. Shortly 
after the war ended and while 
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we were stationed in Hawaii, my 
first husband was killed in a 
crash. Three months later our son 
Earle was born. 

Our new family never 
ered Earle anything but a Doo- 
ley. To Tom, Baske was more 
than an older brother. He was the 
inspiration for much of what Tom 
thought and did. 


consid- 


from 
Ireland. 


HE DooLEYS WERE 
Limerick county, 
Grandfather Dooley built the 
first steel boxcar in the USS. 
What wealth he amassed he put 
into trust funds for his grand- 

children. 

We lived in a large, 
house which stood on an acre of 
ground with many splendid trees, 
anil except for Tom’s vulatile 
temperament, ours was a calm 
and orderly household. My hus- 
band, whom the boys have des- 
cribed as a warm Victorian, in- 
sisted on promptness at meals, 
obedience to certain rules, and 
firm discipline. But he was very 
indulgent about giving them 
things they wanted. 

‘Ton never rebelled against dis- 
cipline, but there was never any- 
thing calm about his ways. For 
him everything was an emer- 
gency. He was always passionate- 
ly engaged in one project or an- 
other. 

Some of his interests might be 
considered strange for a har. One 
of his girl playmates taught Tom 
how to thread a needle and even 


pleasant 
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to do an outline stitch. (The only 
piece of sewing he ever finished 
was the outline of an elephant. 
When, just before his funeral, I 
received for Tom _ the _ highest 
award of the Kingdom of Laos, 
the Order of a Million Elephants 
and the White Parasol, my mind 
flashed back to that scrap of 
cloth. ) 

Tom also played with dolls. 
His father was far from pleased 
until he realized that to Tom the 
dolls were real people who needed 
him. They were the sickest dolls 
you ever saw. Tom bandaged and 
splinted them, bathed and dosed 
them. During this phase of his I 
could never find gauze or adhe- 
sive tape or the hot-water bottle. 


They were always being used in 


Tom’s “hospital.” Then suddenly 
the dolls all got well and Tom 
gave them away. 

Tom was forever canvassing 
the neighborhood for money for 
this mission or that, until my 
husband and I felt he was being 
a nuisance to our neighbors. Some 
of our neighbors were looked upon 
as quite important people, but 
Tom was never in awe of anyone. 

“But, mother,” he would say, 

“they're the same as everyone 
else, aren’t they?” 

ae consistently he held to 
that conviction! I remember hear- 
ing one of his companions de- 
scribe how angry Tom would get 
when people in Laos prostrated 
themselves before him as he walk- 
ed through the village. Tom 
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would jerk them to their feet and 
shout, “You’re as good as I am. 
You’re as good as anyone in the 
world!” 

At six Tom went to Barat Hall 
grade school, which was run by 
the Sacred Heart nuns. Here he 
learned the French that was to 
become so useful to him, and to 
read at such a furious pace that 
I sometimes doubted that he was 
absorbing the material. He read 
biography, history, travel, adven- 
ture, and poetry. Westerns, too. I 
pretended not to know that Tom 
read by flashlight after bedtime. 

Before he could read words he 
could read music. At 11 his talent 
for the piano was so apparent 
that we bought him a Steinway. 
Unbidden, he managed two or 
three hours of daily practice. 

Unlike his brothers, Tom was 
never keen about team sports. He 
had boundless energy and a rug- 
ged, muscular body that could 
take rough treatment, but he al- 
ways preferred those sports in 
which he was competing against 
himself. When he was very young, 
I remember, I spent a good deal 
of time looking for him, and 
would find him up in a tree or 
climbing along the roof of the 
garage. Later he loved swimming, 
surfboard riding, and water ski- 
ing. He broke his collarbone 
while practicing dives from the 
high board, and one winter a bad 
skiing spill put his arm in a cast 
for months. I took these accidents 
a lot harder than he did. 
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The piano, his interest in art 
and cultural things were common 
ground between us. But for the 
most part Tom went his own 


way. He did not want to be re- 
strained by anyone, not even his 
parents. As long as he did no 
harm, we did nothing to curb his 
driving enthusiasms and _ unpre- 
dictable impulses. 


OM WAS’ GRADUATED from 

high school at 16. His father 
offered him anything he wanted 
—except a car of his own—as 
a graduation present. We were 
very curious about what he 
would choose. Then one _after- 
noon he came home loaded down 
with travel brochures, _ spilled 
them on the floor, and pointed 
triumphantly “That’s what I 
want: a trip to Mexico!” _ 

This trip and the way he went 
about it was our first hint of the 
abiding interest in people that 
was to drive him to the farthest 
corners of the world. Passing up 
the usual sight-seeing, Tom con- 
centrated on getting to know 
Mexicans. Before he made this 
trip he studied their politics, his- 
tory, and language. His quick ear 
made him fluent in ordinary 
Spanish conversation. 

Until his last year in high 
school Tom seriously thought of 
becoming a concert pianist. He 
had been accepted by Notre 
Dame, but he also applied to the 
Juilliard School of Music. 


His music teacher told him 
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that he had excellent technique. 
“But,” he said, “you'll never be 
really first-rate. Something’s just 
not there, Tom.” , 

Tom decided on Notre Dame 
and a premedical course. 

My husband and I felt that his 
choice of medicine was a passing 
notion because until this time 
Tom had not done more than 
flirt with the idea. “I’m going to 
be a great doctor,” Tom insisted. 

Tom entered Notre Dame in 
1943, a blithe and carefree fresh- 
man. He went in for football 
games, girls, and parties, with 
just enough studying to keep him 
in the upper third of his class. 
Yet whenever one decided that 
Tom was just another engaging, 
frivolous young man, he would 
show the other side of himself: 
serious-minded, thoughtful, ideal- 
istic. 

Earle had enlisted shortly aft- 
er Pearl Harbor and had been 
wounded twice in action. 

“T can’t go on at Notre Dame 
while Earle’s out there fighting,” 
Tom announced at the end of his 
first year. “I want to enlist as a 
medical corpsman.” 

He was only 17 and needed 
our permission to enlist. We a- 
greed because we felt that first- 
hand experience with unglamor- 
ous hospital tasks would test just 
how well Tom was fitted for 
medicine. Also I admit to a bit 
of motherly cowardice. As a 
corpsman Tom might not be un- 
der fire. 
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Then, on Nov. 18, 1944, while 
Tom was in boot camp, Earle 
was killed in Germany. We re- 
ceived a letter he had written to 
be delivered to us in case of his 
death. 

“My Dearest Clan! You should 
receive this only if I am killed in 
action, as it should be forwarded 
to you along with my personal 
belongings. 

“T have the distinct feeling 
that I shall not return from 
France this time. At any rate, I 
do not feel immune from death 
as I once did. This is probably 
because I have seen so many of 
my comrades go down. The idea 
does not in any way terrify me, 
though I do feel that I have 
everything to live for. I have 
firmly resolved to do what is ex- 
pected of me to the very best of 
my ability. My leaving you is 
important to you, I know, but in 
the over-all picture it is not so 
important. If ever a man was 
prepared for departure, J am. 

“What is important, and I 
charge each of you to keep this 
ever in mind, is that this shall 
never happen again. You must 
see to it that any attempt to be- 
gin this slaughter anew is crush- 
ed at once, by force of arms if 
necessary! Never again must you 
allow human stupidity to look 
aside while this scourge is permit- 
ted to fester. We can never get 
rid of war entirely, but it must 
be limited! 

“Now, don’t take this too hard. 
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I am truly happy now. If you all, 
Mother, Dad, Tom, Male, and 
Ed, carry out the spirit of this 
note everything is worth while. 
Life is short and there are many 
things I wish I could do, but in 
21 years I have become a man. 
You made me that, and I thank 
you! Earle.” 

Along with the pain of our 
grief, the charge that Earle had 
laid on each of us cut deeply. 
Each of us kept a copy of Earle’s 
letter, and I know that Tom car- 
ried his with him always. In the 
jungle villages of Laos Tom paid 
his tribute to Earle. 


B be SERVED AS a medical 
corpsman from 1944 to 1946. 
Working with doctors in the op- 
erating room, he saw suffering at 
first hand. I did not realize it 
then, nor, I think, did Tom, but 
Earle’s death and this experience 
as a corpsman were relentlessly 
propelling Tom toward his future 
work. 

When he resumed his studies 
at Notre Dame after his tour of 
duty, Tom seem unchanged, at 
least on the surface. He was on 
St. Louis debutante lists as an 
escort, and in the season he was 
at parties every weekend. I felt 
that training in poise and man- 
ners, and how to be at home in 
a dinner jacket, all were part of 
the making of a gentleman. Tom 
liked the parties, and his ability 
at the piano to entertain every- 
one made him very popular. One 
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thing I know: if Tom had not 
liked this social life, nobody 
could have dragged him into it. 
Besides going to the parties, he 
bought a horse and joined the 
hunt club. 

He also volunteered to work 
with youngsters at the delinquent 
boys’ home in St. Louis. He shep- 
herded them around museums, 
took them for drives in the coun- 
try, and gave them a taste of 
home life. Tom felt it helped the 
boys to find acceptance and in- 
terest not only from him but his 
mother. I enjoyed the boys, but 
until I got used to the idea, I 
admit to my shame, I kept an 
eye on the silver things on the 
buffet and the china in the cup- 
boards. 

Tom finished his courses at 
Notre Dame in three years and 
was accepted by the St. Louis 
university Medical school. 

In Tom’s first year in medical 
school, 1948, another terrible 
blow fell. My son Malcolm was 
then attending Notre Dame and 
Tom had gone there to see a 
football game with him. My hus- 
band was attending a meeting 
near our home, and I was sitting 
in the living room knitting a pair 
of Argyle socks. I was startled by 
the siren of an ambulance, drop- 
ped a stitch, growled a little, 
and went on knitt | 

That ambulance had _ been 
summoned for my husband, who 
had died on the street of a heart 
attack. While I hurried to the 
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hospital, a friend of Tom’s drove 
to the airport to meet him on his 
return from the game and to tell 
him what had happened. 

I had got back from the hos- 
pital by the time Tom arrived. 
He flung himself to his knees be- 
side my chair, sobbing and cling- 
ing to me. 

“If Earle were alive, mother,” 
he said, “he could take over so 
much better than I can. But I'll 
do my best.” 

He was facing it just as Earle 
would have done. My _ heart 
grieved for him as well as for my 
husband. Tom was only 21. He 
had years of study ahead of him. 
He was so young and so terribly 
in earnest! Much as I wanted to, 
I could not lean on that youth 
and that earnestness. I had been 
lucky enough to know two hap- 
py marriages. All of Tom’s life 
lay ahead of him, and he must be 
allowed to live it. Fortunately my 
husband had provided comfort- 
ably for us, and Tom was free to 
go on with his medical studies. 

I cannot say his father’s death 
made Tom “reform” his casual, 
frivolous ways. He went right on 
with his kind of double life: the 
one buoyant, gay, garrulous, 
and the other high-minded, com- 
passionate, reflective. 

Many of his professors thought 
that he was cut out to be a so- 
ciety doctor. He earned his pink 
coat at the hunt club, squired 
girls to dances, and thought no- 
thing of cutting an exam. Cer- 
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tainly his behavior did not con- 
form to the orthodox picture of 
the dedicated medical student. 
When he was interning at St. 
Mary’s hospital his popularity 
with the social set of St. Louis 
brought him into disfavor with 
the staff members. When a friend 
entered the hospital he demand- 
ed that Dr. Dooley take the case. 
Specialists and experienced prac- 
titioners did not take kindly to 
the idea. And pranks like bring- 
ing a live goose into his room and 
letting it loose in the corridors 
hardly endeared him to the au- 
thorities. 


REMEMBER, TOO, the time 

when his concern for children 
led to a reprimand from a super- 
ior for failing to be on time at a 
staff meeting. He was_ boiling 
mad when he told me about how 
it happened. 

“T was on my way to the meet- 
ing, mother, and on time. But I 
went by way of the kids’ ward, 
and there was this little tyke cry- 


P copien: Looking like he had 
stepped on a step that wasn’t there. 


Charles Peterson... Singers with 
sideburns in their vocal cords. Dick 
Kleiner. 

PictureD: Iris grenadiers standing 
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ing his head off and nobody a- 
round to see to him.” 

Instead of calling for a nurse, 
Tom himself attended to the 
child. Then he went on to the 
staff meeting, arriving about ten 
minutes late. 

I sighed. “Tom, you’ve got to 
pay attention to rules, too. It was 
too bad about the child, but 
someone would have taken care 
of him eventually.” 

“Eventually?” Tom frowned. 
“The child was suffering, mother. 
What’s more important than 
that?” 

I think it was about this time 
that Tom remarked to me one 
day, “I'd just love to have a 
flock of kids, but I don’t want to 
be bothered with a wife.” 

I pointed out rather acidly 
that he’d just have to be bother- 
ed with a wife if those kids of 
his were to have any legal status. 

Tom shrugged and grinned. 
“You'll see, Mother. Someday I'll 
have a kingdom of kids!” 

(To be continued) 


border guard. D. A. Miller .. . Dis- 
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PointeD: He who laughs last 
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J. P. McEvoy. 
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SUCCESS 


for the 
AA 
PROGRAM 


After 25 years Alcoholics 
Anonymous can only partly 
explain its ability to restore 
“hopeless” drunks to sobriety 


By Collie Small 
“Think” 


Condensed from 


LCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS is 25 
M year old this year. Yet it 
still cannot altogether ex- 
plain its remarkable success in 
rehabilitating hopeless drunks. 
Some years ago AA asked some 
prominent doceins to explain its 
program to a group at the New 
York Academy of Medicine. To 
a man, the doctors hastily de- 
clined, although each of them was 
an enthusiastic supporter of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. Surprised, AA 
wanted to know the reason for 
the brusque refusals. 


*590 Madison Ave., New York City 22. 


March, 1961. 


“We do recognize most of the 
forces at work in AA,” the doc- 
tors said in substance, “but we 
cannot explain the speed of the 
results. AA accomplishes things 
in weeks or months which ordin- 
arily should take years. On top 
of that, tremendous changes fol- 
low in the personality of the al- 
coholic. There is something at 
work here we don’t understand. 
We call it the X factor. You call 
it God. Well, you can’t explain 
God and neither can we; at least, 
not at the New York Academy 
of Medicine.” 

AA 


many men 


things to 
but it 


means many 
and women, 


works—if an alcoholic genuinely 
it to work. And that, of 
is all AA needs to know. 
Thus has AA come of age, both 
statistically, in its more ‘ans 8,- 
500 groups in approximately 82 
countries, and in its working phi- 


wants 
course, 


losophy. It has salvaged at least 
300,000 wrecked and sodden lives. 

AA inevitably made mistakes 
in its early days, and lives were 
doubtless lost because of them. It 
was hard for the early members 
of AA to recognize what it was 
that was keeping them sober. 
Suddenly they realized that they 
were men and women who not 
only had discovered their inabil- 
ity to control alcohol, but had 
admitted to themselves that they 
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SUCCESS FOR THE AA PROGRAM 


were unable to control it. It was 
a vital realization. 

Although Bill W., a New York 
stockbroker, along with an alco- 
holic physician, Doctor Bob, of 
Akron, Ohio, founded AA, no one 
invented it. It just grew. And 
the process was one of bitter trial 
and painful error. 

Early in its history, AA discov- 
ered to its dismay that one of 
the fastest ways to get a sober 
alcoholic drunk again is to gen- 
erate guilt and rebellion in him 
by demanding virtually unattain- 
able steadnnta of behavior. To- 
day, no one demands anything of 
anyone in AA. There are no rules 
whatever. There is nothing in the 


entire program any stronger than 
12 suggested steps to sobriety. 
The futility of trying to force 
an alcoholic into sobriety was 
learned in another way from a 
New York physician, Dr. William 
D. Silkworth, known affectionate- 


ly as “the little doctor who loved 
drunks.” It was estimated that 
Dr. Silkworth had salvaged some 
30,000 alcoholics. After Bill W. 
had vainly spent six discouraging 
months in trying to sober up his 
first drunk, it was Dr. Silkworth 
who spotted the trouble. 

“Stop preaching,” he - said. 
“That won’t work. Instead, give 
them the brutal medical facts 
about their obsession with alcohol 
and their physical incapability of 
handling it. The medical facts 
alone are enough to frighten any- 
one. Then maybe you can soften 
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them up enough to make them 
want to do anything to get well. 
That is when AA is most likely 
to succeed.” 

Dr. Silkworth was right. Every 
alcoholic is emotionally unstable. 
Defiance and resentment against 
society are among his character- 
istics. 

It is still a 
why one person should be able 
to tolerate alcohol and another 
should not. Although the early 
AA’s had much to learn from 
both medicine and religion, they 
were also realizing that it takes 
an alcoholic to help another alco- 
holie. “Fellowship” became an 
extremely important word in AA, 
along with “humility” and “sac- 
rifice,” all of them qualities that 
a troubled world does not seem 

be able to assume as well as 
some 300,000 drunks have been 
able to do. 

Will power alone, it quickly 
appeared, was not enough to keep 
an alcoholic sober. Whatever it 
was called, there had to be a 
stronger force, a higher power to 
be accepted by, but not forced 
upon, the alcoholic. Strength 
from God was vital, but the idea 
of God had to be strictly an in- 
dividual matter. 

AA readily accepted the fact 
that alcoholism is an illness which 
cannot be cured but can only be 
arrested. Its byword became: 
“Once an alcoholic, always an al- 
coholic.” It emphasized that it 
is the first drink that does the 


medical mystery 
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total damage, not the roth or 
12th. Switching drinks was cer- 
tainly no answer, a grievous error 
made by a group of AA’s in Rich- 
mond, Va., who experimented 
briefly with beer instead of hard 
liquor, with disastrous results. 
AA also quickly learned that 
long-term pledges of sobriety 
were meaningless in the case of 
an alcoholic. With too difficult a 
goal, it was inevitable that he 
would fall off the wagon at some 
point. So the “24-hour plan” was 
developed to keep the alcoholic’s 
goal within his reach. Here was 
a simple but powerful bit of psy- 
chology which suggested that the 
alcoholic relax and merely con- 


centrate on staying sober for 24 
hours. “If I feel the urge to take 
a drink,” he could tell himself, “I 
will neither yield to the tempta- 
tion nor resist it. I will just put 
off taking the drink until tomor- 


row.” By this happy quirk of 
time, tomorrow never comes. It 
is always today, a day of sobri- 
ety. 
Along with the personal prob- 
lems of the alcoholic grappled 
with in AA, there were critical 
group problems to be resolved. 
Was there, for example, a real 
need for anonymity? 

This was a sticky problem in- 
deed. Certainly there was a cry- 
ing need for publicity to call at- 
tention to AA and instill public 
confidence in it. But when an AA 
group in Cleveland sobered up a 
famous major-league _ baseball 
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player and revealed his identity, 
the newspaper stories were sensa- 
tional. Bill W. decided that per- 
sonal anonymity was absolutely 
essential. 

Many alcoholics desperately 
wanted the assurance of anonym- 
ity because of the social stigma 
which was then much greater 
than it is now. Other members, 
however, became so enthusiastic 
over their success with AA that 
they were trumpeting its praises 
from the rooftops. They could do 
a great deal of harm should they 
slip, however briefly, and get 
drunk again in public, as more 
than a few did. 

At the core of every group’s 
survival lay the need for absolute 
humility and equality on the part 
of the members. So a firm policy 
of principle before personality 
was adopted. 

AA decided early not to ac- 
cept outside contributions but in- 
stead to pay its own way through 
profits from its several publica- 
tions and by passing the hat at 
meetings. In the end, AA con- 
cluded that it had no use for 
great sums of money. It needed 
no temples. 

AA has had to guard constant- 
ly against becoming a commercial 
enterprise in which material val- 
ues might challenge the spiritual 
values on which AA was found- 
ed. In the face of countless tempt- 
ing offers of outside financial 
help, AA took the vow of pover- 
ty, restricting even its own mem- 
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HOW AA OPERATES 


Alcoholics Anonymous is a “fellowship of 
men and women who share their experience, 
strength, and hope with each other,” in an 
effort to stay sober and “help others to re- 
cover from alcoholism.” The only require- 
ment for membership is a desire to stop 
drinking. There are no dues, no rules, only 
12 suggested steps to sobriety, which resem- 
ble the Christian’s confession of faith. They 
indicate the member’s willingness to share 
his troubles with God, as he understands 
Him, and with at least one other AA mem- 
ber. 

The strength of the whole, in AA, is more 
than the sum of its parts. When an AA feels 
an overwhelming urge to drink, he can hurry 
to an AA meeting (nightly in big cities, 
twice a week in smaller towns) to gain sup- 
port from his fellow members. If the im- 
pulse comes at an off hour, a quick phone 
call to a fellow AA usually gives him the 
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disastrous mis- 
takes by associ- 
ating themselves 
with various re- 
form groups, by 
taking violent 
sides on the ex- 
plosive question 
of abolition, and 
to cap it all, by 
taking it upon 
themselves to 
reform Ameri- 
ca’s drinking 
habits. 

That was the 
end of _ the 
Washingtonians. 
Their unity was 
lost for good. 
AA learned the 
lesson well. 
From the begin- 





courage he needs to abstain. 


bers to $100 in contributions in 
any one year. 

AA saw at the outset the wis- 
dom of never engaging in public 
controversy. Such a _ decision 
might have saved the Washing- 
tonian society, a movement 
among alcoholics in Baltimore 
100 years ago. At first, the Wash- 
ingtonians saw themselves simply 
as alcoholics trying to help one 
another, and at one point their 
total membership exceeded 100,- 
ooo. Then their egos took com- 
mand, and they made a series of 


ning it has tried 
to be neither a 
debating society 
nor a_ temper- 
ance society. It is concerned with 
no problems other than its own. 

Many early AA groups made a 
whopper of a mistake on the sim- 
ple question of membership. For 
all their high principles, they 
were amazingly intolerant in their 
initial determination to restrict 
membership only to “pure” or 
“qualified” alcoholics. Convicts, 
alcoholic inmates in mental insti- 
tutions, drug addicts who were 
also alcoholics: all these had to 
be shunned. 

Looking back, one can see why 
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they tried to erect barriers. The 
early AA’s were afraid. They 
were grimly trying to keep their 
lives and their homes intact in 
the face of tremendous personal 
pressures, and wide open mem- 
bership frightened them. Gradu- 
ally, however, as their confidence 
increased, they began to realize 
that, of all groups, AA had no 
right to take away an alcoholic’s 
last chance. Instead, it was AA 
which had to give him his last 
chance. One by one, the various 
groups abandoned all membership 
restrictions until the one require- 
ment for membership was a sim- 
ple desire to stop drinking. 
That decision took AA into 


places it might otherwise never 
have penetrated. Beginning with 
San Quentin, in California, AA 


groups have established them- 
selves in more than 400 prisons, 
and there are now AA groups in 
almost 350 mental hospitals. 
The results have been genuine- 
ly spectacular. Whereas only 
20% of the alcoholics paroled 
from prisons and hospitals used 
to make the grade on the outside, 
more than 80% now find perman- 
ent freedom as members of AA 
The importance of AA in in- 
dustry is also being increasingly 
appreciated. Not long ago, ab- 
senteeism among known alcohol- 
ics in American industry was es- 
timated by the Yale university 
Center of Alcohol Studies at 22 
days a year: almost a full work 
month. The total loss to industry 
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was more than §$1 billion annual- 
ly. Many company officials are 
now being urged to watch for the 
telltale sign of the Monday ab- 
sence, followed by the Tuesday 
hangover, and to do something 
about it. 

At DuPont, the alcoholic em- 
ployee is urged to visit the com- 
pany doctor, who in turn recom- 
mends AA (one AA member is on 
Du Pont’s home medical staff in 
Wilmington, Del., and helps start 
AA groups in other Du Pont 
communities). Eastman Kodak 
has spearheaded a community 
program in Rochester, N.Y., 
which involves the closest kind of 
cooperation between doctors, law- 
enforcement officials, social agen- 
cies, and Alcoholics Anonymous. 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Allis-Chalmers, and scores of oth- 
er companies have initiated com- 
parable programs. 

There will always be alcoholics 
who won’t admit it and are there- 
fore tragically unreachable. And 
there will always be AA members 
who do admit it and then slip 
back to the bottle anyway. As co- 
founder Bill W. once said in com- 
paring those alcoholics who catch 
themselves in time and those who 
don’t, “There is a saying that 
there are ‘high-bottom’ drunks 
and ‘low-bottom’ drunks. 

“Both are lying in the gutter, 
but the high-bottom drunk has 
his head on the curb. We AA’s 
are all drunks. If you think you 


are one we invite you to join us.” 





An ancient race of seamen preserves 
its values by shunning life on land 


By Wilmon Menard 


WAS ON a freighter ap- 

proaching the entrance to 

Hong Kong. Suddenly a 
flotilla of junks, like a Ming ar- 
mada, appeared between the is- 
land passages. The skipper hand- 
ed me his binoculars. “Fishing 
junks,” he said, “manned by the 
best seamen of the Far East, the 
Tanka.” 

I brought one of the junks into 
sharp focus, and I could see the 
family activity on deck. Men, 
women, and children were mov- 
ing with effortless precision to 


perform duties as old as the sea. 
Women bent over galley stoves 
forward; young boys were hand- 
ling line or repiling nets on the 
foredeck; six-year-olds were sluic- 
ing down the decks with buckets 
of sea water. The master, grand- 
father or father, stood immobile, 
a figure of Oriental assurance, 
with his hands on the relic helm. 

“Any people who ‘go down to 
the sea in ships’ are more inter- 
esting than land dwellers,” said 
the captain. “You ought to get to 
know the Tanka.” 

There were more of them when 
we anchored in Hong Kong’s 
heavily trafficked harbor. Their 
junks arrogantly pushed their 
way through crowds of sampans. 
Contending the paths of imperi- 
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ous freighters and passenger ves- 
sels, moving like busy ducks, the 
junks calculated the margin of 
clearance so finely that one won- 
dered there was not a disastrous 
collision. 

The Tanka are not Chinese, 
but aborigines of the Orient, the 
“water pecple” of South China. 
They rarely settle ashore. An- 
cient laws once forbade them to 
live or marry on land, or to be 
eligible for the imperial examina- 
which were the only way 
for social advancement. They 
have been for centuries an out- 


tions 


cast people, largely illiterate and 
racially 
proud. 


wuinanwe, but fiercely 

Today, they are still disin- 
clined to settle ashore. On Lan- 
tao island, near Hong Kong, | 
found a large group living half- 
ashore; their huts were construct- 
ed on pilings over a muddy in- 
let. They have an inherent sus- 
picion of “land people.” The sea 
gypsies have a saying: “We al- 
ways sail away from land trou- 
bles.” 

There has been no official cen- 
sus by the Crown Colony govern- 
ment since 1931, but estimates of 
the Tanka have been fixed as be- 
ing between 100,000 to 200,000. 
Half of them are fishermen, the 
rest engaged mainly in trading 
voyages, lightering, cargo and 
passenger transportation, includ- 
ing in a lesser trade the colorful 
sampans manned by comely Chi- 
nese girls w ho scull tourists out 
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to the famous floating fish-res- 
taurant barges of Aberdeen bay. 

The floating city of Yaumati 
provides anchorages for countless 
thousands of Tauba. Here, close- 
ly packed, hull to hull and bow 
thousands of high- 
pooped junks. The boat people 
are born aboard these ancient 
craft; they live, work, beget and 
die aboard them, some ecient 
stepping foot upon land. 
Pigs, poultry, and other live- 
stock are raised aboard the junks. 
Sampans and bumboats deliver 
fresh water, firewood, vegetables, 
and pastries. They 
have a coffinmaker, a yodeling 
postman, and an ancient fortune- 
teller. They have their floating 
club-room junks and dance pavil- 
i0Nns. 

A Chinese Catholic missioner 
circulates about Yaumati in a 
sampan; so do a capable doctor, 
nurse, and the Tanka police force. 
A committee of elders makes laws 
and judges wrongdoers. On festi- 
val days the Tanka can produce 
their own. orchestra, singers, en- 
tertainers, and acrobats. 

Wide channels run the length 
of this floating city, bisected by 
narrow channels, dark gray laby- 
rinths of polluted water, giving 
off the sulphurous stench of cen- 
turies of contamination; and yet 
the happy Tanka children who 
call and wave to you look healthy. 
Immunization? The Lord only 
knows. 

It is not easy to make friends 


to bow, are 


ever 


groceries, 
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with the Tanka, because of their 
inherent distrust of land people. 
Through the efforts of a Kow- 
loon fish dealer, however, I was 
finally accepted as a “foreign 
friend” by Li Hsuan, the 70-year- 
old master of a purse-seiner. 
The Old One was still healthy 
and active, and, although he was 
mere shadow and his face a 
spidery pattern of wrinkles, his 
word was law aboard the junk. 
In his dark, bright eyes was the 
wisdoin of the ageless Asiatic. 
Once he had nearly been lost in 
a typhoon, and on another oc- 
casion he had fallen overboard 
from a sampan and a shark had 
almost seized him; and there was 
the time when pirates out of Bias 
Bay had tried to take his junk, 
but he had fought them off fiercely. 
“IT have been lucky,” he says 
simply. “And I’m sure that the 
blessed Mother watches over us.” 
Li Hsuan was a convert to Ca- 
tholicism. “I liked the face and 
the words of the missionary man 
who sculls through Yaumati,” he 
explained, “so I invited him on 
board to talk with me. He paid 
me very many visits, but he did 
not press me hard. Many times 
we just talked of ordinary sub- 
jects. He was of a boat family 
himself, so he understands us. 
Finally one day I told him, ‘Very 
well, I shall come to your church 
of St. Theresa’s in Kowloon next 
Sunday.’ Now I and most of my 
family attend regularly, and I 
think we are ‘good Catholics.’ ” 
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The Tanka’s capital is invest- 
ed completely in his vessel, 
and if he has to borrow money to 
make repairs or modernize, he 
makes certain that his creditor 
belongs to an allied family. He 
will take no chances of losing his 
floating home, which on a large 
craft might accommodate up to 
100 people, by borrowing from a 
moneylender ashore. 

It is easy to understand why 
the Tanka family head, control- 
ling as many as four generations 
of his family aboard the junk, 
cannot act hastily. 

“Change is not easy with us,” 
said Li Hsuan. “No matter how 
badly I would like to own a diesel 
boat, I just can’t dump my huge 
family ashore. This boat accom- 
modates all of us, and we live in 
harmony, so why look for trouble 
purely for material gain? It takes 
my junk 15 hours to get to and 
from the fishing grounds, but we 
are sharing the hard luck and 
good luck together. With the 
Tanka, family is all-important. 

“Suppose I were to buy a junk 
with a diesel engine. My sons and 
grandsons are not_ technically 
qualified to act as engineers, so 
I would have to hire someone to 
take care of the engine. A non- 
family voice would grate harshly 
on our ears.” 

But change comes, whether Li 
Hsuan wills it or not. One after- 
noon, when I came aboard to 
visit the Old One, there was no 
rush of the younger children to 
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the side to see what gifts I had 
brought. Li Hsuan was squatting 
on the projecting wooden plat- 
form at the stern. 

“Where are the young folk?” I 
asked. 

The Old One gestured angrily 
toward the waterfront and splut- 
tered, “At a movie house on 
Nathan road watching a cha-cha 
dance contest. When I was young, 
if anyone dared to go ashore and 
indulge in such land nonsense, 
he would have been trussed up 
in a pig basket and dropped into 
the ocean.” He shook his head 
worriedly. “The war changed 
many things for the Tanka. Now 
even my sons and daughters try 
to overrule me when I try to 


keep the young ones away from 
land pleasures.” 

This is partly true. The young- 
er generation of Tanka are grad- 
ually discarding the ancient be- 
lief that they are a race apart, 


jettisoning rigid customs. Once 
Tanka would never dream of 
consulting a land doctor, but 
today they take advantage of the 
Crown Colony’s health services. 

“Once I delivered all my chil- 
dren amidships under the awning, 
and not one did I lose,” grumbled 
the Old One. “But these silly 
modern females rush off to the 
maternity ward, and _ they’re 
tended and fed as if they were 
princesses.” 

But, fortunately, the more im- 
portant traditions of the Tanka 
have been retained. The hygiene 
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and deportment aboard are excel- 
lent, and clothes, gear, quarters, 
and deck are kept scrupulously 
clean. The customary diseases of 
land dwellers appear to be almost 
nonexistent. 

Once I was invited to go fish- 
ing on board the junk. Work be- 
gan before sunset, after the 
evening meal and wash-up. Din- 
ner was prepared by the young- 
est wife in the family and was 
eaten on the open prow. Then, 
with a companion purse-seining 
boat in readiness, the Old One 
gave the order to cast off. 

Amidships, under the flare of a 
pressure lantern, some of the 
young men and girls were playing 
mah-jong. “Mah-jong originated 
with the Tanka,” Li Hsuan re- 
marked when I came to his side. 
“Card games cannot be played on 
open decks at sea, because the 
cards would blow away. So we 
Tanka invented games in which 
tiles were used.” 

We arrived at the fishing 
grounds about midnight, and the 
sampan from each purse seiner 
was lowered over the side. The 
two junks slowly encircled the 
area with nets. 

Then, at a shouted signal from 
the Old One, the crews began to 
draw in on the purse line con- 
nected to the lower meshes of the 
seine to close the gigantic sea- 
pouch, while others hauled grad- 
ually on the surface mesh. The 
sampans shot smartly outside the 
diminishing circle, the men yodel- 
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ing loudly and beating the sur- 
face with sweeps, striking drums 
and wooden blocks. The opera- 
tion took 45 minutes, and it was 
repeated again and again. The 
catches were above average, so 
the crews were in a festive mood. 

“The candle will now’ be 
lighted at the shrine of St. An- 
drew,” announced the Old One. 
And his eldest son hurried to the 
alcove off the main cabin to do 
his bidding. He explained to me, 
“I and my family were baptized 
when the month of November 
was drawing to a close, so we 
have taken St. Andrew as our 


od 
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patron saint.” Just after dawn, 
the junks made sail back to Hong 
Kong. 

Once more safely moored in- 
side Yaumati, the Old One 
squatted down in his favorite 
spot on the elevated stern, and 
rolled a cigarette. 

He lit the cigarette and blew a 
cloud of blue smoke deliciously 
through his thin nostrils. He 
nodded contentedly, a _ gentle 
smile on his lips. Every member 
of his family was safe; once again 
the patron saint had watched 
over each one. Life was good for 


this Tanka family. 


ANSWERS TO NEW WORDS FOR YOU (Page 72) 


. bureaucracy (bew-rok-ra-see) 


. autocrat (au-tow-krat) 
. gerontocracy (jer-on-tok-ra-see) 


. undemocratic (un-dem-o-krat-ik) 


. Dixiecrat (dix-e-krat) 

. monocracy (mo-nok-ra-see) 
. democracy (de-mok-ra-see) 
. isocratic (i-so-krat-ik) 

. theocracy (the-ok-ra-see) 


. technocracy (tek-nok-ra-see) 


. aristocratic (a-ris-tow-krat-ik) 


. plutocracy (ploo-tok-ra-see) 


f) 


e) 
d) 


a) 


Government by administrative of- 
ficers; officialism in government. 
An absolute sovereign; a despot. 
A governing body consisting of old 
men. 

Not having proper regard for the 
political and social rights of the 
common man. 

Politician who supports positions 
taken by the Southern States. 
Government by a single person. 
Government by the people. 
Pertaining to a government in 
which all have equal political 
power. 

Government controlled by religious 
leaders. 

Government by social scientists 
and engineering specialists. 
Characteristic of a ruling or privi- 
leged class; stylish, grand, or ex- 
clusive. 

Government by the wealthy. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





The Hour of St. Francis 


H{MERICA HAS a best foot, 
but in its international 
j relations at least, it 
“ doesn’t always put it 
forward. For instance, when Mr. 
Khrushchev visited America as 
President Eisenhower’s guest, he 
was allowed to go everywhere, 
seemingly, except Disneyland. He 
was invited to see some scenes of 
Can Can being shot at 20th Cen- 
tury Fox in Hollywood. He 
thought the dancing was immoral 
and disgusting, and said so. 
Now, for the leader of atheis- 
tic communism to upbraid us for 
our morals may seem ludicrous, 
except that in this case he was 
right. What he should have been 
shown instead were Disneyland 
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The 3rd Order’s TV _ show: 
good scripts, big stars, 
sound morals 


By Frank Scully 


and Joe Santley directing the 
Hour of St. Francts Tv shows in 
a studio made over from an aban- 
doned school building in down- 
town Los Angeles. There he 
would have seen motion pictures 
which would not have given him 
any opportunity to condemn 
them on moral grounds. 

He might have got a lesson 
out of watching Raymond Burr 
of Perry Mason fame playing 
Comfortable Kelly, an agnostic 
who spends his life pleasing ev- 
erybody and ends being nobody. 
He could have got an even more 
direct lesson out of Macdonald 
Carey playing A Boy Named Joe, 
the story of a lad who sees a 
priest giving the last rites to a 
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dying man, and then finds him- 
self wanting to give up every- 
thing to become a priest. He 
might have been further fetched 
by Jane Wyman in Once Upon a 
Barren Hill, the story of the 
Blessed Virgin appearing in 1531 
to Juan Diego, a poor old Aztec 
who confounded tyrants in Mexi- 
co (they lived in those days, too) 
by his piety and truthfulness. 
And he might have been left 
speechless as he watched Henry 
vil behead St. Thomas More 
because Thomas would not ac- 
quiesce to the king’s usurpation 
of the spiritual power of the 


Pope. Robert Middleton as the 
king and Dan O’Herlihy as St. 


Thomas might have convinced 


him that we learn from history 
that dictators learn nothing from 
history. 

For these are the kind of half- 
hour shows a little band of Fran- 
ciscans are readying for release 
next fall. They have 13 ready, 
100 outlets signed up, and more 
coming in. With 15 years of top 
radio entertainment behind them, 
and a backlog of more than 400 
tape-recorded scripts which they 
still distribute free to nearly 
600 radio stations, they have 
proved they have the know-how 
to give entertaining spiritual les- 
sons to all kinds of audiences. 

Their sponsors are the 125,000 
members of the 3rd Order of St. 
Francis from coast to coast. In- 
cluded are several cardinals and 
fraternities of ordinary Joes like 
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us, not to mention members 
abroad like Pope John xx1tI. 
They would like a commercial 
sponsor, of course, but one who 
would let them say what they 
want to say instead of trying to 
inject his commercials into their 
scripts. They would want him 
chiefly because sponsors have al- 
ready leased the prime time of 
Tv and radio; without a com- 
mercial sponsor, the Hour has to 
take whatever TV stations will 
give as a public service. But they 
are a determined bunch of enter- 
tainers. America and its falling 
morality is their target. 

Their programs would cost from 
$25,000 to $100,000 a show if 
shot in a studio instead of in 
their school building. But stars 
like those previously mentioned, 
as well as Steve McNally, Danny 
Thomas, Ruth Hussey, Jack 
Haley, Pat McGeehan, Jane 
Wyatt, Ann Blyth, Jeanne Crain, 
and James Cagney, waive all fees 
for the privilege of playing on 
the Hour of St. Francis. Lesser- 
known actors play for scale. 

As for sets, the Hearst ranch at 
San Simeon, which was never 
used for pictures even when the 
late publisher owned a_ picture 
company, was offered free for the 
St. Thomas More drama. This is 
a $1-million setting. 

The Hour of St. Francis looks 
like a million but actually costs 
about $6,000 a week, which is 
still a lot of money for hard- 
working tertiaries to fork up for 
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the spiritual enrichment of Amer- 
ica. 

Until recently the driving force 
behind the show was Father 
Hugh Noonan, 0.F.M., a native 
of Sacramento, Calif., who pro- 
duced the dramas between hear- 
ing Confessions, offering Mass, 
and conducting missions. Father 
Hugh’s first assistant, Father 
Karl Holtsnider, 0.F.M., is now 
producer of the Tv shows. He also 
has charge of sets and the sound 
equipment. Then there is Father 
Edward Henriques, 0.F.M., who 
is assistant cameraman and han- 
dles the still cameras, too. 

All of them, as well as Father 
Terence Cronin, 0O.F.M., new 
provincial of the Santa Barbara 
province, do some writing, but 
Juanita Vaughan, secretary of 
the 3rd Order, has put most of 
the Hour’s 400 stories into script 
form. She made the transition 
from radio to Tv as easily as if 
she were changing buses. 

The biggest problem is to get 
writers with stories which do not 
violate Catholic teachings. Per- 
formers sometimes have their own 
points of view or favorite stories 
they want to film. Once Father 
Hugh asked me if I could get 
Charles Laughton to do a certain 
St. Francis story. I asked Laugh- 
ton. He said he’d gladly help, but 
he wanted to do a favorite story 
of his own, not the one Father 
Hugh wanted. They argued it 
out, and Laughton ended by do- 
ing them both. 
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Getting the best performances 
out of the stars is the work of 
Joe Santley, musical-comedy star 
of the team of Santley and Saw- 
yer. Joe was featured as “Amer- 
ica’s greatest boy actor” at the 
turn of the century. Later he 
starred on Broadway with De 
Wolf Hopper, Lew Fields, Gaby 
Deslys, and Raymond Hitchcock, 
and in Irving Berlin’s Music Box 
Revue. 

He went to Hollywood in 1930, 
and has supervised and directed 
pictures for Pathé, Paramount, 
Warner’s, Universal, and Repub- 
lic. 

Joe Santley’s producer (called 
Father Slate because he handles 
the board and chalks up a record 
of the scenes and “takes”) was 
Father Hugh, who got into radio 
and entertainment while an army 
chaplain in the 2nd World War. 
He had always liked literature, 
and his taste for performing over 
the armed forces radio stayed 
with him when he was discharged. 

The Hour of St. Francis 
started when Father Hugh was 
assigned to Los Angeles as spir- 
itual director of the 3rd Order. 
His predecessor had bought time 
on a small radio station for $51 
a week. So Father Hugh had 15 
minutes of radio time a week but 
no talent to go with it. 

He tried a question box and a 
panel discussion. Then he and 
two other Franciscans acted out a 
play. It wasn’t bad, but Father 
Hugh felt that the program still 
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hadn’t got the right formula. He 
realized that this was the medi- 
um to get across the Catholic 
view on marriage, divorce, birth 
control, and other subjects. 

The first pro he went to for ad- 
vice was Pedro de Cordoba, who 
had starred in The Crusades and 
Captain Blood. Pedro was a 3rd 
Order member. Father Hugh had 
an idea about comparing a GI 
coming home from the war and 
not being able to adjust to ci- 
vilian life to St. Francis and his 
— of adjustment from the 
life of a rich man’s wastrel son 
to a nse disciple of Christ. The 
story worked out fine. 

The Hour of St. Francis was on 
its way. The program built up 


to more than goo outlets and is 


about the last of the dramatic 
programs still on radio. Scores of 
Hollywood stars have given their 
talents to at least one of the pro- 
grams. The 3rd Order members 
throughout the country financed 
the production and distribution 
of the programs. As a public serv- 
ice the tapes were given to sta- 
tions throughout the country and 
abroad. 

Although there are 45 volun- 
teers who come in on different 
nights of the week to build sets, 
make costumes, and do_ other 
chores, the main staff consists of 
three priests, two brothers, and 
four members who give their time 
to keep the project going. One 
member, Helen Payne, gives two 
nights a week to do the project’s 
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bookkeeping. She is vice president 
of an insurance company. She 
loaned the company her beautiful 
home in Palm Springs when it 
made The Truth Machine, star- 
ring Steve Dunne. 

The Hollywood studios lend 
the St. Francis company equip- 
ment which on a rental basis 
would run into a fortune. The use 
of the old school building as a 
studio saves $1,000 a day. The 
pictures are shot on 16 mm film 
instead of 35mm, another great 
saving. 

The Hour of St. Francis though 
it uses the same media, is not in 
competition with profit-making 
pictures. Its whole point of view 
is different. Movies start out with 
a star and maybe a story. Then 
they get their money for making 
a picture. The Howr starts out 
with a story that advances Chris- 
tian morality. Then it hunts out 
a star who can play it and is also 
willing to do so for nothing. Stars 
usually are happy to do this be- 
cause the Hour offers them good 
scripts, which is what actors are 
always looking for. 

“Our biggest problem. still,” 
said Father Hugh, “is to get the 
right stories. We want to present 
the Catholic point of view as art, 
not propaganda. It is a great 
task to get this done right. We 
will not accept cheap substitutes. 
We reach for the stars and inspire 
the stars to reach for the stars, 
because before we are TV pro- 
ducers, actors, cameramen, script- 
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writers, film-cutters, and finan- 
ciers, we are priests. This is just 
another way of preaching the les- 
sons of our Lord. 

“We solve today’s problems in 
the warm spirit of St. Francis. In 
an economy geared to evaluating 
an object by its price, it is diffi- 
cult to convince networks that 
you have a pearl of great price 
which you will let them have for 
nothing, provided they will let 
you use their prime time as a 
show window. 

“As inexpensively as we make 
these pictures, compared with 
similar studio- made products, 
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many of our members feel it is | 
all going out and nothing coming 
in, and it disturbs me. But then 
I think, ‘If we’re not on, who is?’ 
and that convinces me that ours 
is a holy mission. 

“Rich people can see the stain- 
ed-glass window of a church, or 
a room in a hospital, or even 
feeding pagan babies in some far 
off land as worth while. They 
have plaques to show for their 
charity and people’s prayers for 
their souls. But the Church needs 
voices, too, to combat the evils 
of our time, and the Hour is one 
of its voices.” 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Dad was always willing to help a friend, but never did he mind another’s 
business until the day a man I shall call Bob walked into our new little store. 
He lingered until after closing time to talk privately to my father. 

He had no money and no job. His wife and he were separated, and it 
was impossible for him to return to his work in a meat market owned by her 
relatives. Our store did not sell meat, but that department was added on the 
spot. 

Dad spent a few afternoons visiting the parish priest and a few more 
afternoons visiting Bob’s wife. By the end of a month he had persuaded Bob 
to have his first visit with his wife and children. After three months of visits 
they were reconciled. 

Bob never returned. (Perhaps he wanted to forget this unhappy time 
in his life.) I had completely forgotten him until almost four years later when 
my father died suddenly. In those first horrible days Bob suddenly appeared. 
He had obtained a leave from his job and was prepared to take over tempor- 
arily the operation of our store. And his wife proved a great comfort to my 
mother in her distress. Mrs. Priscilla Kelley. 


(For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $60 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.) 
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By Jim Morrissey 


NTRAMMELED personal jour- 

nalism is being practiced to- 
day by three throwbacks to the 
idealistic stone age of newspap- 
ering: by a gentle Jew, geal 
Golden, in Charlotte, N.C.; by 
Southern antiracist, P. D. ies 
in Petal, Miss.; and by an unre- 
constructed Irish Catholic Dem- 
ocrat, Mike Barry, in Louisville, 
Ky. 

‘Of these three weekly news- 
paper editors, Barry is the least 
known nationally. His bright, 
readable Kentucky Irish Ameri- 
can has been a source of cheers, 
jeers, and laughter for years. 


The Irish American has a mic- 
roscopic circulation (by metro- 
politan standards) of only 4,000. 
Yet over the years it has be- 
come an institution. The paper 
circulates in 39 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Red Smith, one of the most 
literate sports columnists Ameri- 
ca has produced, wrote in a re- 
cent column: “Mike Barry’s Ken- 
tucky Irish American is all the 
excuse any man needs for learn- 
ing to read.” 

The paper is widely read in 
Washington, and not just by the 
Kentucky House and Senate del- 
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egation. Excerpts have been read 
into the Congressional Record by 
both Democrats and Republicans. 

Among recent subscribers are 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and 
New York City Mayor Robert 
Wagner. A few years ago, former 
President Harry Truman met a 
Louisville businessman while fish- 
ing at the Florida Keys. The 
former President said, “I’m espec- 
ially fond of the Irish American. 
I’m going to write Mike Barry 
and tell him how much I enjoy 
his stuff.” He dié, too. 

Norman E. Isaacs, managing 
editor of the Louisville Times and 
a thoughtful student of American 
newspapering, calls the Jrish 
American “one of the last bas- 
tions of personal journalism.” 

Isaacs applies that term to only 
the three aforementioned editors: 
Barry; Golden, who produces the 
Carolina Israelite; and East, edit- 
or and publisher of the Petal Pa- 
per. 

“Each of these editors is of a 
different cut,” Isaac says. “Gold- 
en is the philosopher, the gentle 
ribber, the Jew in the South. East 
is an angry young man deeply 
concerned by the South’s attitude 
on integration. Mike Barry is the 
great iconoclast. He has a strong 
political bent the others lack.” 

Isaacs gives this opinion of 
Barry’s journalistic role: “Mike 
is a fine writer with a marvelous 
touch for satire. He pricks the 
balloons of pomposity with al- 
most unerring aim.” 
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The Irish American, which 
started 63 years ago as a Catholic 
weekly, exists today as an organ 
of personal comment on politics, 
sports, morals, manners, music, 
and just about anything that 
strikes the high-humored (some 
persons say highhanded) editor’s 
fancy. 

The newspaper is a delightful 
projection of the many-faceted 
personality of Mike Barry, 51- 
year-old father of seven, race- 
horse expert, and uncompromis- 
ing friend of the common man. 

Each Thursday, Mike, his bro- 
ther Joe (the paper’s business 
manager), and two other broth- 
ers, Jim and Pete, “put the paper 
to bed.” They gather in a long, 
dingy room illuminated by a few 
hanging light bulbs and what sun- 
light edges through long-unwash- 
ed windows. To reach the combin- 
ation editorial department, busi- 
ness office, and pressroom in 
downtown Louisville, you must 
mount three flights of narrow, 
complaining stairs at no small 
risk to life and limb. 

The stairway stretching into 
the foggy reaches of the aged 
building is a mild encounter com- 
pared with the pressroom, when 
the ancient flat-bed press starts 
its groaning emission of 4,000 
four-page copies of the IJrish 
American. Rock ’n’ roll could have 
been spawned in that room. The 
press vibrates with a desperate 
vigor that threatens to crack the 
walls, buckle the floor, and send 
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the Barry clan crashing to the 
basement. 

The paper is a Barry family 
tradition. Mike’s father, John J. 
Barry—a union printer, the son of 
a police lieutenant, and father of 
nine—was associate editor when 
the Irish American made its first 
appearance in 1898. 

Louisville then had a large 
population of Catholics, almost 
equally divided between Germans 
and Irish. There were two Ger- 
man-language papers. The Jrish 
American brought Catholic news 
to the Irish. 

Under the elder Barry’s editor- 

ship it gradually evolved into a 
paper devoted primarily to pol- 
itics and sports. It reflected the 
strong personality of John Barry 
and bristled with his talent for 
bare-knuckle political commen- 
tary. 
Through the years there has 
been little change in the paper’s 
distinguishing features: probing 
satire, rollicking humor, and an 
editorial policy of not taking one’s 
self too seriously. 

The first edition hit Louisville 
streets on July 4, 1898. Editor 
John Barry later wrote of that 
event: “There was dancing in the 
streets that day. The news came 
of the sinking of the Spanish 
fleet.” 

On the soth anniversary of the 
Irish American, a Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal reporter who _ inter- 
viewed John Barry commented, 
“A man as articulately vitriolic 
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in print as he is has no right to 
be as modest and mild-mannered 
in the flesh.” 

Mike adds a postscript: “My 
dad was kinder than I am. He 
wrote caustic political pieces, but 
he was a nicer guy. He didn’t be- 
lieve there are so many bums 
around.” 

Mike is an average man only in 
physique: 5-feet-9'2, 165 pounds. 
He has the look of a leprechaun 
about to give a hot-foot to the 
president of the par. He talks 
in bursts, reads voraciously, and 
is a devoted family man. 

One of his closest friends says, 
“Mike is an independent thinker 
who will carry devotion to an 
idea or cause to the point where 
it hurts him. Like Henry Clay, he 
would rather be right than Presi- 
dent.” 

The Irish American has always 
been published in the same Louis- 
ville block. It has survived four 
wars and the disastrous 1937 flood 
that drove everyone from the 
downtown area. 

During the 2nd World War, 
John Barry proudly proclaimed 
that the Irish American had the 
finest war correspondents of any 
newspaper. There were five of 
them: sons Mike (a major); Dan 
and Joe (both lieutenants); and 
Tom and Jim (both sergeants). 
The three Barry daughters are 
Mary Elizabeth, Helen, and Mary 
Winifred. Another son, William, 
is dead. 

When John Barry died in 1950, 
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Mike took over as editor. Joe, a 
union printer like his father, be- 
came business manager and bowl- 
ing columnist. The titles are de- 
ceptive. The editor can be found 
taking subscriptions, lugging type, 
or wrapping papers for mailing. 
The business manager is often 
gloriously smudged with printer's 
ink, coaxing another 1,000 copies 
out of the cantankerous press. 
The business was valued at 
$500 when the Barry sons took 
over ten years ago, and it’s about 
the same today. They rent pub- 
lishing space, and the No. 1 asset 
is the press, the main reason why 
the Irish American probably will 
never be moved to more sump- 


tuous quarters. Mike says, “When 
we bought that press for $300 


about 25 years ago, we had to 
dismantle it and carry it upstairs 
piece by piece, then put it to- 
gether again. That was some job. 
The thought of taking it apart 
and putting it together again dis- 
courages all thoughts of moving.” 

Within the last 20 years the 
subscription list has undergone a 
radical change. While the paper 
once circulated mainly among 
working people, the majority of 
subscribers now are in what Mike 
calls the “silk-stocking set.” 

The president of one of Louis- 
ville’s largest banks says, “I can 
hardly wait until Friday to read 
the Irish American.’ 

However, the Jrish American’s 
appeal today is to persons with 
lively minds more than to those 
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with high fiscal standing. The 
paper is often the topic of “discus- 
sion at cocktail parties. 

Several literate local bookmak- 
ers are avid readers. (Giving the 
bookies full intellectual credit, 
they may be influenced by Bar- 
ry’s keen ability as a horse-race 
handicapper. Dean Eagle, sports 
editor of the Louisville Tzmes, 
says Mike is “probably the best 
handicapper in Kentucky, and 
as horse knowledgeable as anyone 
in what you might call ‘amateur’ 
circles.” ) 

The focal point of each issue 
is the front-page column written 
by the editor, who turns out 
about 7,000 words of copy for 
each edition. A reporter once de- 
scribed Mike’s column this way: 
“The barbs, scathing cracks, and 
pithy comments cause squirms of 
discontent or delight, depending 
on where the reader sits.’ 

Mike’s comment on the effect 
of television on American lives is 
characteristic. “We have all learn- 
ed the value of time. From the 
instant the announcer says, ‘Now 
a word from our sponsor,’ until 
he reaches, ‘and now back to our 
story, it is possible for a man of 
action to bathe two small chil- 
dren, check the furnace, fix a 
sandwich, and open a can of beer. 
Even the most laggard among us 
can now do these things in two 
commercials. And Sam Levenson 
says TV ain’t educational!” 

Recently he devoted a column 
o “John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 
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Man,” quoting liberally from a 
national magazine article that had 
made a personal analysis of the 
President. Barry concluded with: 
“When Kennedy’s term is over, it 
will probably be fitting to de- 
scribe him in that line from an 
old song — ‘You might have been 
a headache, but you never were a 
bore.’ ” 

Besides writing a weekly sports 
column (headed with a picture of 
Mike studying a racing form and 
prominently displaying one shoe 
with a large hole, a la Adlai Stev- 
enson), Mike has a ten-minute 
nightly horse-racing program on a 
local radio station and has ap- 
peared as sports commentator on 
television. He was the Louisville 
correspondent for International 
News Service for ten years. 

A local TV-radio editor wrote 
of Mike’s performance: “In tele- 
vision and radio, where sports are 
frequently approached with a gee- 
whiz attitude, who could be more 
welcome than a skeptic named 
Michael Barry? He’ll never rave 
over anything or anybody. He 
regards sports as entertainment 
and as nothing to which to anch- 
or the nation’s morals.” 

Barry’s views on Catholics in 
public office have long been 
known. A 1949 editorial focused 
on the death of Supreme Court 
Justice Frank Murphy and a 
Washington report that another 
Catholic would be appointed. 
Mike wrote, “If there’s a custom 
of having one Catholic on the 
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Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
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Supreme Court, it’s an old mis- 
take and should no longer be 
carried on. The Supreme Court 
should be made up of the nine 
most qualified men in our coun- 
try. If these men happen to be all 
Catholics, or all Protestants, or 
all Jews, or any mixture of all 
three, it should make no differ- 
ence.” 

The Barrys have a standing 
policy of never printing letters 
praising the Irish American. They 
never fail to print the complaints 
they receive. 

Several years ago a rare burst 
of housekeeping zeal resulted in 
a window-washing job at the pap- 
er. The momentous event brought 
a congratulatory letter from of- 
ficials of the Louisville Chamber 
of Commerce, located across the 
street. This letter was printed in 
full on page I. 

Mike prevailed on Louisville at- 
torney Robert T. Burke, Jr., a 
long-time friend and “unpaid /r- 
ish American counsel,” to write a 
regular music column. Burke, who 
wears a hearing aid, drew a read- 
er’s fire the first week. The sub- 
scriber wrote: “What paper but 
the Irish American would hire a 
deaf music editor?” This letter, 
too, was run on page I. 

Mike likes the independence the 
Irish American affords, even 
though it doesn’t produce a sump- 
tuous living. “I suppose the Irish 
American is an anachronism,” he 
reflects. “It should have died 
years ago. When dad died, Joe 
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and I decided to try it awhile. 
We liked it. We keep our own 
hours and print anything we 
like.” 

“We’re happy with what we’re 
doing,” Mike says. “A lot of guys 
on big papers are always saying 
they want a weekly paper so they 
can write what they want. I al- 
ready have that. 

“The Bible says you have to 
earn your bread by the sweat of 
your brow. It doesn’t say you 
have to be miserable while you’re 
doing it.” 

Mike met his wife Bennie (for 
Benjamina) during the znd World 
War while both were in service 
and stationed in Washington, 
D.C. Their first two children were 
girls. Mike had a family-of-four 
picture taken for their Christmas 
cards. He added this poignant 
message beneath the snapshot: 
“All at once I was surrounded by 
women.” 

The Barry’s third child was 
another girl, born at Sts. Mary 
and Elizabeth hospital. Mike, who 
had hoped for a boy, told friends, 
“Next time I'll take my wife to 
St. Joseph’s infirmary.” 

What of the Irish American’s 
future? Mike plans to keep at 
newspapering for a long time to 
come. And now there is little 
Jack, age six months, to go with 
the six Barry daughters. Few 
Louisvillians will be surprised if 
the Irish American some day has 
another caustic editor named 


John Barry. 





If you like to work in a boiler factory, 
it may mean that you’re neurotic 


By John E. Gibson 


OHN Doe wakes up every 

morning to the jangle of an 
alarm clock. After enduring the 
rasping buzz of his electric shav- 
er, he eats breakfast to the tune 
of his wife’s favorite morning 
radio program, replete with shout- 
ed commercials. 

Then he drives through an as- 
sortment of traffic noises to spend 
roughly eight hours in an office 
amid the ringing of telephones 
and the clatter of typewriters, not 


to mention the vague background 
of other noises filtering in from 
the street. At five, he makes his 
way homeward through the horn- 
honking and brake-screeching of 
the rush hour to the peace and 
quiet of home, where the children 
have the TV set going full blast. 

Then his wife, who is doing 
some last minute tidying up with 
the vacuum cleaner, suggests that 
he escape to the garden. There 
he gets out the power mower, 
noting that it makes just enough 
noise to drown out the racket of 


the neighbors’ children. 
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Are you one of the many John 
Does of contemporary U.S.A.? lf 
this is your life, then you may 
have decided that noise is Public 
Enemy No. 1. Many scientists 
who have been studying the ef- 
fects of noise on human beings 
are likely to agree with you. How- 
ever, other scientists have just 
discovered that noise can have 
decidedly beneficial effects on 
people. Surprised? Here are a few 
more surprises, 


What is the most annoying 
noise known to man? 

Researchers at Britain’s Nation- 
al Physical laboratory recorded a 
collection of the “worst” sounds 
they could think of, such as the 


roar of a racing motorcycle en- 
gine (without muffler), the rat- 
tat-tat of a jackhammer, the roar 
of jet aircraft taking off, the cries 
of animals in the jungle. The en- 
tire collection was then played 
back to a representative group of 
men and women volunteers, and 
their reactions were carefully 
noted. When the tests were com- 
pleted, the scientists announced 
that the most annoying noise 
known to man is a sound you 
don’t need to go any farther than 
your kitchen to hear: the scrap- 
ing of a saucepan with a knife! 


If you are doing mental work, 
should you seek out the quietest 
spot you can find? 

That will depend to a great ex- 
tent on your own particular tem- 
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perament. Many persons find ex- 
treme quiet more distracting than 
noise. Dr. David Harold Fink, a 
psychiatrist, concludes from his 
studies that most people’s mental 
processes function best when quiet 
is relieved by soft music. Such 
sound, he finds, helps to ease the 
tensions which interfere with all 
types of mental effort. 


How is it that many persons 
find quiet more disturbing than 
noise? 

Some persons become so condi- 
tioned, both consciously and sub- 
consciously, to living in a noisy 
environment that it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult for them to ad- 
just to a different pattern. Many 
city folks “can’t stand” living in 
the country: the very stillness 
causes them to feel vaguely ill at 
ease. (“It’s so quiet, it makes me 
nervous.”) Such people find it 
reassuring to return to the hub- 
bub of the city. 

Some persons can become so 
thoroughly conditioned to work- 
ing in noisy surroundings that 
they can’t work anywhere else. A 
leading columnist, accustomed to 
the clatter of the city room of a 
metropolitan daily, has tried re- 
peatedly to do some of his work 
at home. Each attempt failed. 
“It’s so quiet there,” he says, “I 
can’t seem to get going. My brain 
just doesn’t want to turn over.” 

To what degree noise, or the 
absence of it, affects a man’s 


ability to perform his job depends 
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on his particular occupation as 
much as on his emotional make- 
up. Persons doing creative or ar- 
tistic work appear to be most 
markedly affected. Some artists 
and writers find it difficult to 
work at all except in quiet sur- 
roundings. 

With others, the opposite is 
true. A sculptor had his studio 
workshop in an apartment build- 
ing facing one of the city’s noisi- 
est intersections. While he was 
away on a business trip, his wife, 
for a surprise, had their quarters 
soundproofed. But when the 
sculptor returned, he found that 
he couldn’t work. It was too 
quiet. After several frustrating 


days, he had the soundproofing 
removed, and was immediately 
able to resume work on his vari- 
ous projects. 


Is there any proof that noise 
helps some individuals to work 
better? 

Yes. In studies conducted at the 
University of Oklahoma, subjects 
did better work under noisy con- 
ditions. 

Here is perhaps the most un- 
expected finding of the experi- 
ments. Students were given per- 
sonality tests, and divided into 
two groups: those who were well 
adjusted, and those who were 
judged to be maladjusted. The 
maladjusted ones worked signifi- 
cantly better in loud noise than 
the group with the more balanced 
personalities. 
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Why people with an abundance 
of personality complexes should 
work better amid noise is the next 
question to be answered. Some 
scientists speculate that perhaps 
noise distracts them from their 
own unresolved emotional con- 
flicts, or it may equalize internal 
and external pressures. 


But don’t high-strung persons 
have the greatest difficulty work- 
ing under noisy conditions? 

As a general rule, no. Investiga- 
tors have found that neurotics 
frequently can work in a veritable 
bedlam without having their ef- 
ficiency impaired. 

Psychologists at Western Col- 
lege for Women tested 174 stu- 
dents on an anxiety scale. The 
students were then given various 
types of exacting clerical work to 
perform. The work was perform- 
ed under two sets of conditions: 
very noisy, extremely quiet. Find- 
ings: the most anxious students 
performed significantly better un- 
der noisy than under quiet condi- 
tions, while the least anxious stu- 
dents did best under quiet condi- 
tions. 


Just how much does notse af- 
fect ability to do mental work? 

That depends on the kind of 
noise. Studies conducted by the 
Medical Research council show 
that high-pitched noise caused 
mental workers to make more er- 
rors; low-pitched noise slowed 
down decision-making ability. 








Non-Catholics are invited to send in questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your ques- 
tion answered. If yours is the one selected to be an- 





swered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a 


person of your choice will each receive a ten-year 
subscription to this magazine. Write to The Catholic 
Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


THE LETTER: 


What would you like to know 
about the Church? 


To the Editor: I am a non-Catholic, but I have a daugh- 
ter who took instructions and joined the Catholic Church. 
She wears this medal all the time, and yet she says she is 
not superstitious. Could you explain to me why it is not 


superstitious! 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Your simple question is a 
good one. It reminds us 
Catholics not to be smug 
about routine religious prac- 
tices which familiarity has 
made so natural to us that 
we think our _ neighbors 
should accept them as we 
do. It jolts us into review- 
ing the real reason for a 
practice which habit alone 
has made reasonable to us. 
And it should illustrate for 
you, as well as for us, the 
unfortunate lack of com- 
munication between us. If 
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M. Thrasher. 


there is confusion about triv- 
ial things like these med- 
als what misunderstanding 
there must be about pro- 
found doctrines like God 
and man, grace and sin, re- 
demption and salvation. 
Medals are simple things, 
but they come in multiple 
variety, and they serve many 
purposes. The word medal 
comes from a word of pop- 
ular Latin meaning metal. 
The connection is obvious: 
medals resemble coins; they 
are discs of metal which are 








struck, cast, engraved, molded, or 
otherwise impressed with an in- 
scription, device, effigy, figure, 
design, or symbol. 

We present medals to heroes, 
especially war heroes. We give 
them to athletes who win victor- 
ies: gold, silver, and bronze. Med- 
als are won by bright students 
and by others who excel in com- 
petition. And they commemorate 
great persons or events. 

Our particular concern is with 
religious medals. These, too, are 
various. There are medals which 
serve as souvenirs of pilgrimages, 
shrines, or events: Lourdes, Fa- 
tima, Holy Year, the definition 
of a doctrine of faith, the dedica- 
tion of a church, the election of 
a Pope, a child’s First Commun- 
ion, or a priest’s ordination. There 
are medals which teach ideas or 
mysteries, like the Trinity or the 
Blessed Sacrament; and, most 
common of all, those which re- 
mind us of persons: our Lord, 
his Blessed Mother, and a diversi- 
ty of saints. 

The religious purpose of medals 
is multiple: 

1. To teach and remind us of 
the doctrines of our faith, of per- 
sons connected with our redemp- 
tion or sanctification, and of our 
heroes of religion and virtue: the 
saints. 

2. To express our love and de- 
votion for the persons pictured: 
to adore our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to venerate his Mother, and to 
honor the saints. 
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3. To serve as badges of pious 
associations, sodalities, and socie- 
ties. 

4. To serve as a sign of the 
consecration of the wearer to some 
phase of sacred service, or to 
some good pledge or resolution. 

5. fo implore divine help or 
protection, or to ask the prayers 
of some saint in our behalf. 

Never—absolutely | never—do 
we believed that there is some se- 
cret power hidden in the medal 
itself. It is not a charm to bring 
good luck, not a pious metallic 
form of rabbit’s foot or four-leaf 
clover. It is no more superstitious 
than a prayer; in fact, it is a 
graphic or symbolic form of pray- 
er. 

There is good reason to believe 
that medals have been used from 
the early days of Christianity. 
Pagan Romans wore medals, ap- 
parently as talismans. Instead of 
trying to eradicate the practice, 
the Church made it Christian. 
We do not have much informa- 
tion on this early practice, or 
about the use of medals during 
the Middle Ages, except for pil- 
grim signs: inscribed pieces of 
lead or other metal souvenirs of 
pilgrimages. These were numer- 
ous, and were sought with fervor 
by devout collectors. The present 
popular use of medals apparently 
had its growth since the 16th cen- 
tury. 

Today nearly every Catholic, 
at least in America, has a religious 
medal of some kind, and some 
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have a veritable collection. Carry- 
ing a medal has one very practi- 
cal purpose: it designates the 
wearer as Catholic, and this can 
be important in case of accident. 
This designation is not infallible, 
however; many _ non-Catholics 
wear medals also. 

Two modern trends evoke my 
personal criticism: 1. the multi- 
tude of producticn-line atrocities 
which pass for Christian art, and 
2. our American concern for effi- 
ciency, which combines a number 
of religious medals in a single 
piece: the large economy size. It 
unites the scapular medal, the St. 
Christopher medal, the miracu- 
lous medal, and two or three 
more, in one distorted object, no 
bigger than a nickel. 

I mention these three medals 
by name because they are the 
most popular ones of the moment, 
and will serve as examples of 
medals in general. 

To understand the scapular 
medal thoroughly would require 
a long study of the scapular it- 
self: its origin, significance, and 
practice. Many Religious Orders 
have the scapular as part of their 
habit, or dress. It is their outer 
garment, hanging over the shoul- 
ders—the scapula. It hangs down 
to the ankles in front and back. 
Originally it was a cloak, but the 
sides have been cut out of it. The 
color, texture, and shape of this 
scapular is the most evident fea- 
ture of a particular Religious 
garb. So it became a sign of ad- 
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herence to the Order which wears 
the garb. 

In medieval times, much more 
than today, lay people had close 
attachment to particular monas- 
teries or Religious Orders. Full 
membership was not compatible 
with secular life, but it was possi- 
ble for lay people to participate 
in the work, prayers, and spiritual 
benefits of their favorite Religious 
Community. As a symbol of this 
participation, the Order would 
permit these laymen to wear its 
scapular over their secular garb 
for special occasions. 

In the course of centuries the 
scapular for the laity was reduced 
to a symbol; instead of covering 
the shoulders and reaching to the 
feet, it became two small squares 
of cloth, made from the material 
of the scapular, and fastened to- 
gether by a band or ribbon; so 
that one piece was worn on the 
chest and the other on the back. 
Then the custom grew of wear- 
ing them under the clothing, in- 
stead of outside. But they re- 
mained a sign, secret and spirit- 
ual, of adherence to this particu- 
lar Order; they were constant re- 
minders for the practice of certain 
recommended devotions, and they 
permitted the faithful wearers to 
receive many spiritual favors 
which the Church had granted to 
that Order, particularly indul- 
gences. 

There are a score of these scap- 
ulars in use at the present time; 
the best known is the brown scap- 
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ular of our Lady of Mt. Carmel, 
which has a long and involved 
history and significance all its 
own. Very often this brown scap- 
ular is sewed onto a pad of four 
other scapulars—those of the 
Most Blessed Trinity, the Ser- 
vites, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and the Red Scapular of the 
Passion—to form the five scapu- 
lars most commonly in use. I 
know that by naming all these I 
only evoke further curiosity, but 
right now I lack space to explain 
each one. 

Apparently some people tired 
of wearing the scapular, of get- 
ting it twisted and entangled, of 
feeling the rough wool, of replac- 
ing used and soiled ones. So some- 
one came up with the idea of 
substituting a simple medal for 
any one or all of these scapulars. 
In 1910 the Pope authorized the 
design, use, and blessing of this 
medal; it has on one side a picture 
of our Lord, showing his Sacred 
Heart; and on the other side is 
an image of his Blessed Mother. 
To obtain the privileges and in- 
dulgences, a person must first be 
enrolled in one or another of the 
scapulars, and then have this 
medal blessed to replace the cloth. 

The miraculous medal has an 
unfortunate name, which seems 
to give support to your worry 
about superstition. On_ hearing 
the name you would naturally 
think that we expect it to work 
miracles for us. Maybe the name 
has some connection with special 
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favors granted to those who wear 
the medal, but I am told that it 
refers rather to the method by 
which the medal was designed and 
given to us. 

In 1830 the Blessed Virgin ap- 
peared three times, in visions, to 
a little nun in a Paris convent of 
the Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul. Her name was 
Sister Catherine Labouré, and she 
is now listed with the saints. In 
appearing to St. Catherine the 
Blessed Lady described the medal 
in detail, and encouraged its use. 
It has a full-length figure of Mary 
on the front; she is standing on 
a globe, holding another globe in 
her jeweled hands. Around her 
picture is the inscription: “O 
Mary, conceived without sin, 
pray for us who have recourse to 
thee.” On the reverse of the medal 
is the letter /, with a cross above 
it. 

The miraculous medal serves as 
a badge of membership in a con- 
fraternity called the Children of 
Mary, to which many indulgen- 
ces have been granted. 

The St. Christopher medal may 
be the most popular of all; it prob- 
ably adorns every fourth auto- 
mobile in the country, and dan- 
gles from a chain around many 
necks. St. Christopher was a fair- 
ly mythical character, but he 
serves as a symbol: of faith and 
loyal service. He won his fame by 
carrying Christ across a river; we 
hope for his intercession, and that 
of all the saints whom he sym- 
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bolizes, that we may be carried in 
safety on our journeys and 
through the pilgrimage of this 
life. 

Now for the converse of your 
question: what is superstition? 
My dictionary says it is unreason- 
ing awe or fear of something un- 
known, mysterious, or imaginary, 
especially in connection with reli- 
gion. It is a belief or practice 
founded on fear or ignorance, and 
hence irrational. There are other 
related meanings, but these will 
serve our purpose. 

The moralist considers supersti- 
tion as a sin against religion by 
excess. He does not imply that we 
can have too much honest, sensi- 
ble religion; but that faith may 
jump bounds of sense, and run 
rampant, that creed may become 
credulity, and that we may attri- 
bute to God’s creatures powers 
which belong to God alone. 

I do not deny the possibility of 
a person’s becoming superstitious 
about medals. There are few good 
things on earth which cannot be 
abused; and these few things are 
mostly out of our reach. 

If a person puts a St. Christo- 
pher medal in his car with the no- 
tion that it will serve as some 
sort of charm for his protection 
then his faith is verging into su- 
perstition. But if he puts it there 
to remind him of God and of re- 
ligious things, to represent his 
prayer and confidence in God, to 
show his devotion to God’s saints, 
to remind him to pray, and to 











serve as a visual expression of his 
prayer, then it serves a sound re- 
ligious purpose. And it may be 
even more practical if it reminds 
him of his obligation to drive 
carefully, to guard his own life 
and health and to respect the 
rights of others to safety, life, and 
property; and to be kind, courte- 
ous and patient, in a spirit of 
Christian love. 

It is possible for people to be- 
come mildly superstitious ‘with- 
out great harm—probably less 
harm than that which results 
from the irreligion of their crit- 
ics. I know a good lady (surely 
no better than the average wom- 
an driver) who has her car care- 
fully equipped with a large St. 
Christopher medal, a_ plastic 
statue on the instrument panel, 
a coiled sheaf of blessed palm 
over the sun visor, and a broken 
rosary, with crucifix attached, 
dangling from the rear-view mir- 
ror. She was prudent in having 
her car blessed, and probably car- 
ries a bottle of holy water in the 
glove compartment. She has a 
perfect safety record in her auto- 
mobile thus equipped. 

However, not long ago, she 
took her car to the garage for rou- 
tine service, and was loaned one 
for temporary use. She neglected 
to transfer paraphernalia. And 
sure enough, she had an accident: 
nothing serious, but a smashed 
bumper and fender. She is not 
really superstitious—not much 
anyway—but she is careful and 
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conscious of her religious aids to 
safe driving. 

We all have a tendency to view 
unfamiliar practices with suspI- 
cion. You suspect a Catholic of 
superstition because he uses 
medals. We take these medals for 
granted, and yet we know what 
superstition is, and are careful to 
eliminate it from our lives. But 
we, in turn, see superstition in the 
more elaborate practices of Cath- 
olics in some other countries, or 
or in the icon veneration of East- 
ern peoples. And they, in turn, 


understanding their own _prac- 
tices, 
tion. 

It is easy to become critical uf 


consciously avoid supersti- 


devotions which do not appeal to 
us personally. We must watch out 
that we do not condemn the un- 
known, or become intolerant of 
those who love things contrary 
to our tastes. 

Medals are images on coins; 
and history gives us a horrible ex- 
ample of intolerance in this area: 
the great wave of iconoclasm, im- 
age smashing, which deluged the 
Roman Empire of the East 12 
centuries ago. 

This is not the place to review 
the sad story of iconoclasm. It 
led to the 7th General Council of 
the Church and to a clear defini- 
tion of the place of images in di- 
vine worship. It is summed up in 
words quoted from St. Basil, “The 
honor of the image passes to the 
original”; he who shows rever- 
ence to an image, shows rever- 
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ence to the one who is depicted. 

Many years before this council, 
Pope Gregory the Great had writ- 
ten to Serenus, the bishop of Mar- 
seilles: “I have heard, my broth- 
er, that lately, on seeing certain 
persons adoring images in your 
churches, you broke these images 
and ale them away. Certainly 
I praise your zeal that nothing 
made by hand be adored. But 
you should not have broken these 
images. Pictures are placed in our 
churches in order that people who 
cannot read may learn from gaz- 
ing upon the walls what they can- 
not get from books. It is your 
business to keep such images for 
the instruction of the ignorant, 
and to keep your people from sin- 
ful adoration of the same... . It 
is one thing to adore a picture 
and another to learn from it what 
should be rightly adored.” 

In our use of medals we follow 
this ancient tradition of St. Basil, 
St. Gregory, and the 7th Ecumen- 
ical Council. 

Human nature is basically the 
same everywhere; but persons 
differ greatly in their attitudes 
and preferences, even when they 
agree on doctrines and goals. To 
some good religious people medals 
are just dead weight, no aid to de- 
votion at all. To others, medals, 
pictures, relics, and regalia are in- 
spirations to better praying and 
to better living. My indifference 
to medals may be abysmal, and 
yet my faith be strong. The tol- 
erant medal lover will under- 





stand this and not call me impi- 
ous. I may smile at my friend who 
seeks to strengthen the muscles 
of his neck—as well as his faith 
—by constantly supporting a load 
of medals. But I know that my 
friend is not superstitious. His pi- 
ety merely expresses itself in a 
different way. 

There are some people for 
whom the intellectual elements of 
religion have great appeal; they 
like doctrines and mysteries, cold, 
stark, and powerful. Their prayer 
is meditation, abstract and mys- 
tical. But there are others who 
need external things: vestments, 
ceremonies, signs and symbols, 
pictures, statues, and medals. If 
we are not tolerant we may ac- 
cuse the first group of impiety 
and rationalism, and the other of 
sentiment and emotion verging on 
superstition. 

One of the great features of the 
Catholic Church is its ability to 
satisfy both the intellectual and 
the emotional in man. Her doc- 
trinal depths can challenge the 
greatest mind; and her liturgical 
riches can involve the whole man: 
physical, emotional, and mental. 

Medals are not essential to re- 
ligion. You can be a good Catho- 
lic and never touch a medal. But 
you cannot be a good Catholic, or 
even a good charitable Christian, 
if you list all medal users as su- 
perstitious. Some of them are pro- 
found theologians, and others are 
simple saints. Medals help them to 
know and love God. 
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club fun. One side cork, the other 
chalkboard. Aluminum frame, 24” x 36”, 
rests in permanent wall mount for easy lift 
out and reversing. Complete with chalk, 
eraser and 6 imported English darts — 
$19.80 express collect (15 lbs.) from Claridge 
Products Inc., Dept. CE, Harrison, Ark. 


IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE—$1 
Stretch your way to 2 trimmer you with new 
sturdy, rubber STRETCH-A-WAY. Complete 
with chare to show the safe method of toning 
muscles. Improve your figure~tummy, thighs, 
hip and bust measurements —this matural way! 
Keep fit and trim. Money-back guarantee! 
STRETCH-A-WAY, only $1, post paid. Sunset 
House, 682 Sunset Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





IN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 


*6.44 AN HOU 


f.,.) STEP INTO THIS BOOMING 
= $19 BILLION 


A YEAR INDUSTRY 


Hundreds of accidents and 
losses will happen this 
year in your community. 
We'll show you how to 
investigate and adjust 
these losses for insur- 
ance companies, rail- 
roads, government 
Offices. You buy NO tools 
or equipment. You do NO 
selling. You need ye goed 
experience or higher education. And you 
can operate out of your own home. Right 
now independent Accident Investigators average $6.44 an 
hour. We'll train you quickly to do the same. Start part- 
time if now employed. Fill the need for an Accident Investi- 
gation specialist in your area. Colorful booklet explains 
everything. Absolutely no obligation on your part. No sales- 
man will call. Write TODAY for FREE Booklet. 


Universal Schools, MCA-10, 6801 Hillcrest, Dallas 5, Texas 








COMPLETE NEW FALSE PLATE 


Made from your old one and returned to you by 
Air Mail the same day... low as $15.95. New 
dental process needs no impression—guarantees 
perfect fit, miraculous comfort. Modern plates 
are lighter, stronger, more natural-looking. 
Save as much as $100. Send no money—for free 
details just send your name and address now to 
TRU-GRIP, 127 N. Dearborn St., Dept: CD, Chicago 2, lit, 











Camelot in Westchester 


An historic site exercises a subtle influence in 
the formation of New York’s diocesan priests 


By Daniel D. Donovan 


— mare SAWMILL River park- 

me Hj way winding its way 
£5 <3} north out of New York 
fate City crosses a_ traffic 
cloverleaf in Yonkers valley at 
a place called Tibbits brook. The 
motorist turning eastward into 
the valley comes suddenly upon 
a view of singular grandeur. 

On the crest of a hill stands a 
cluster of gray stone buildings 
with towers, cloister, and golden 
dome set in a vast expanse of 
rolling green lawns. Here on the 


crown of Valentine hill is the 
training ground of thousands of 
New York priests: St. Joseph’s 
Archdiocesan seminary. 

For many persons, St. Joseph’s 
towers and golden dome have 
brought to mind the mythi- 
cal city of King Arthur, “many- 
towered Camelot.” For those who 
know the history of this cluster 
of buildings, the similarity goes 
deeper than outward appearances. 

Like Camelot, St. Joseph’s sem- 
inary was founded for the one 
purpose of forming courageous 
and zealous men dedicated to one 
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ideal. And just as Camelot sent 
forth its knights on holy quests, 
so too has St. Joseph’s for more 
than 60 years sent forth a steady 
stream of priests to staff the col- 
leges, schools, missions, and par- 
ishes of the vast Archdiocese of 
New York. 

The men of Dunwoodie, as the 
seminary is affectionately known 
to its alumni, have played a phe- 
nomenal role in the growth of 
Catholic life in the many cities 
and villages under their spiritual 
care. (Contrary to popular belief, 
the archdiocese extends more 
than 100 miles beyond the bounds 
of New York City itself.) The 
young men now in training on 
Valentine hill are part of the con- 
tinuing history of New York 
State and of the nation. 

The very air surrounding the 
seminary is alive with echoes of 
America’s beginnings. Gen. George 
Washington made Valentine hill 
his headquarters during his West- 
chester military operations. To 
Valentine hill galloped couriers 
from the north to report an en- 
counter with enemy troops a few 
miles distant. Here an anxious 
Washington could hear the crash 
of cannon and the echo of mus- 
kets as American troops clashed 
with the British at the Battle of 
White Plains. 

Off to the west, beneath the 
Sawmill river parkway, lies the 
Old Bedford road. It was here 
that a trio of Westchester militia- 
men stopped a_ suspicious-look- 
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ing horseman as he headed south 
towards British-held New York 
City. They removed his boots to 
uncover incriminating papers 
linking British Major André and 
the American general, Benedict 
Arnold, to a conspiracy to betray 
the latter’s command at West 
Point to the British. 

Every road and lane in the 
“neutral ground” (as this area 
was known in_ Revolutionary 
days) has its own bit of history. 
And if you prefer your history 
with a grain of salt, the seminary 
is not far from Sleepy Hollow, 
where the fiery ghost of a head- 
less Hessian once chased a school- 
master named Ichabod Crane. 

That feeling of being a vital 
part of America’s history has ex- 
ercised a subtle influence on all 
St. Joseph’s alumni. From the 
time of the Spanish-American 
war, when Father John Chidwick 
was decorated for heroism as 
chaplain of the ill-fated battle- 
ship Maine (he would later be- 
come one of Dunwoodie’s rectors), 
there has been a constant repre- 
sentation of St. Joseph’s in the 
military services. Two large 
plaques in the main chapel list 
the many alumni who served dur- 
ing the two World Wars. 

On the plaque representing the 
tst World War can be found the 
name of perhaps the most famous 
priest in American military his- 
tory (and a former professor at 
Dunwoodie): Father Francis P. 
Duffy, chaplain of the “Fighting 
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69th” of the AEF Rainbow divi- 
sion. 

Father Duffy was decorated by 
many allied governments for 
bravery in combat; now his sta- 
tue in New York’s Times Square 
is a landmark known to travelers 
the world over. 

Not so well known as Father 
Duffy perhaps, but equally es- 
teemed by the armed forces, was 
Father John Brady. He received 
the Distinguished Service Cross 
for his exploits in the Ist World 
War. Later he became the first 
chaplain of any denomination to 
attain flag rank as a rear admi- 


ral in the U. S. Navy Chaplains 


corps. 


In the 2nd World War and in 
Korea the story was much the 
same. 

There are more priests from 
St. Joseph’s serving as military 
chaplains than from any other 
seminary in the country. The pre- 
sent navy Chief of Chaplains is 
a Dunwoodie alumnus: Msgr. 
(Rear Admiral) George Rosso. 

The field of combat is not the 
only area where St. Joseph’s men 
have distinguished themselves. 
Many members of the American 
hierarchy call Dunwoodie alma 
mater. Among these, perhaps the 
most prominent is Francis Car- 
dinal McIntyre, Archbishop of 
Los Angeles. 

The life at St. Joseph’s itself 
has something of the military. 
The neatly trimmed athletic 
fields; basketball and handball 
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courts, the gravel walks and tall 
trees that line Dunwoodie’s 60 
acres suggest a Spartan atmos- 
phere. Within the central build- 
ing stands the chapel, its main 
altar flanked by massive statues 
of Sts. Peter and Paul. It is here 
that the seminarian receives his 
minor orders; it is to this chapel 
also that the young priest returns 
to say his Mass of gratitude for 
his alma mater. 

The seminarian’s room is mark- 
ed by austerity. A plain crucifix, 
desk, chair, bookcase, and bed 
are the only furnishings. But the 
library, housed in a_ separate 
building, is under no such res- 
traint. Here is everything needed 
to supply ideal physical surround- 
ings for the pursuit of knowledge: 
neon lighting, microfilm equip- 
ment, typing carrels, and a sound- 
proof recording room. 

From 5:30 A.M. to IO P.M. a 
rigid schedule prevails. (The 
reader who has undergone army 
basic training or weathered a 
navy boot camp will know some- 
thing of the seminarian’s pace.) 
The average entrant is about 21 
years old, and has at least two 
years of college behind him, in- 
cluding six years of Latin. He 
can look forward to six packed 
years of activity. 

His studies are mainly philo- 
sophy and theology. In philoso- 
phy he considers those things that 
man can come to know of God, 
man, and the world by human 
reason alone. In theology, he stu- 
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dies all that God has revealed 
concerning Himself, his provi- 
dence, and the purpose of man. 
The course is designed to produce 
fitting receptacles for the grace 
of Holy Orders. 

Even for the most impatient 
seminarian, the six years pass 
quickly. A week before his course 
comes to a close, the deacon (for 
such he is now) enters his final 
retreat: seven days of silence in 
preparation for priestly Orders. 
Then early one morning towards 
the end of May he will board one 
of several buses bound for New 
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York’s St. Patrick’s cathedral. 
As the bus moves off- the sem- 
inary grounds, the riders, no lon- 
ger seminarians, become alumni. 
They receive a farewell wave 
from the new deacon class who 
have just now stepped up to take 
their place. As the sound of the 
bus fades in the distance, the sun 
rises higher in the Westchester 
sky to flash its rays of light 
against the golden dome of St. 
Joseph’s seminary. Then someone 
is likely to say, “Look at those 
buildings up on the hill. Kind of 
makes you think of Camelot!” 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


The fact that I am a priest does not diminish my keen love for Colorado 
trout fishing. Every spring I meekly ask the procurator for $4 to buy a fish- 


ing license. 


Since I am accepted as a fisherman of sorts, I was embarrassed a few 
weeks ago to have to advertise on the community bulletin board: “Lost: 
fishing license belonging to Father Gerald.” It never did turn up, nor did the 
procurator offer another $4 to a careless monk like me. 

When I next traveled to my weekend mission in the Sangre de Christo 
Mountains, I stopped at the village store and hopefully inquired about the 


lost license. 


“Step right back here, Father, and I'll write you a duplicate,” said the 





proprietor. “There is a $2 charge for this,” he added. Apologetically, I told 
him that I didn’t have $2, and that I wasn’t too sure I could get it. As I was 
leaving the store, I greeted the people lingering there, some known acquaint- 
ances, some total strangers. 

That evening a knock at the sagging back door of the old rectory an- 
nounced a clerk from the store. She handed me, of all things, a crisp new 
fishing license. “It’s from my parents,” she said. “They saw you in the store 


today and thought you ought to have a fishing license for the 4th of July 
holiday.” Gerald Walker, O.S.B. 


(For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of human 
nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknowledged or returned.) 














completely 


NEW 


frontier 
in 
health 
protection! 
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MAIL NOW TO 


1522 LOCUST ST. 
PHILA. 2, PA. 


NEWEST MEMBER OF FAMOUS SELF SERVICE PLANS 


REGARDLESS OF AGE 
You save 30% with amazing low cost 
SELF SERVICE 
$ € Mf 0 0 0 8 O 0 


Guaranteed Renewable Health Insurance 
greatest insurance value in USA today 


SELF SERVICE CRASHES AGE BAR- 
RIER! There are NO AGE LIMITS. From 
Grandparent to Grandchild—EVERYONE 
enjoys cash benefits for sickness or accident. 


SELF SERVICE CRASHES COST BAR- 
RIER! Compare Self Service $6,000.00 for 
$6 a month with any available plan. SELF 
SERVICE OFFERS HIGHEST CASH 
BENEFITS FOR LOWEST COST. You 
save 30% because Self Service eliminates 
ordinary insurance company expenses. NO 
AGENTS involved.You receive huge savings 
because you SELL-TO-YOURSELF. 


SELF SERVICE CRASHES MEDICAL 
EXPENSE BARRIER! With today’s ever- 
soaring hospital-surgical costs, Self Service 
pays in cash to you when hospitalized: 

| SRR a ore ..$ 500.00 


2nd to 6th MONTH— 
EACH MONTH 
GERY 


to 
$6,000.00 


SPECIAL ECONOMY PLAN: $3,000.00 for 
$3. Self Service offers these outstanding 
features with half benefits at half cost! 


Note: You receive DOUBLE BENEFITS 


after first month—extra income when you 
need it most! 


SELF SERVICE CRASHES TIME BAR- 
RIER! PROTECTION BEGINS WHEN 
YOU MAIL COUPON. The day your cou- 
pon is received, an actual policy is mailed 
to you WITHOUT OBLIGATION! You have 
15 DAYS protection from date of postmark 
on your envelope. You examine the wonder- 
ful benefits of this insurance. No agents 
will call. When you are convinced that Self 
Service is the Greatest Insurance Value, re- 
turn premium and your protection continues. 


SELF SERVICE CRASHES ALL BAR- 
RIERS! 1. Self Service $6,000.00 is GUAR- 
ANTEED RENEWABLE. The Company can- 
not cancel or increase the premium of your 
$6,000.00 policy unless it does so to all policy- 
holders. 2. NO DEDUCTIONS. Others 
require you pay initial costs. SELF SERV- 
ICE PAYS FROM THE FIRST PENNY! 
3. SPECIAL FEATURE—WAIVER OF 
PREMIUM—FREE INSURANCE. After 
first month of hospitalization, premiums 
stop until you leave the hospital. 4. Self 
Service pays even if you have other insur- 
ance plans. 5. BENEFITS START IMME- 
DIATELY FOR ACCIDENTAL INJURY: 
for sickness, 30 days after policy issue. 


15-DAY TRIAL + FREE ACTUAL POLICY - DO NOT SEND MONEY 
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‘Decency in Reading’ scores success; 
“Students are the prime promoters” 


“Good wishes for growth of the Decency 
in Reading Program.”’ These are the 
heartfelt words of encouragement from 
Sister Mary Virgiosa, principal of Lourdes 
High School, Chicago. She writes: “We 
would like to be among those to tell you 
that Lourdes High School has sponsored 
the National Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program the last few years, and each time 
it has met with new success. We have 
felt that the school not only was making 
a positive step forward in promoting the 
Catholic Press, but also was making a 
step in the direction of combating 
objectionable reading. 


“In this program, the students are the 
prime promoters. They take the initiative 


in fulfilling that which is taught in our 
schools . . . by supporting the program, 
the subscribers help the school reap 
financial benefits, which though secondary 
are very helpful. 

**Because of the annually sponsored 
program, Lourdes High School has been 
able to realize many worth while projects 
. .. through profits received. 

“Prayers and good wishes for continued 
growth and expansion of the National 
Catholic Decency in Reading Program.” 
For a full operating plan for your school, 
wrii2 today to: Catholic Digest, Inc., or 
the National Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program, 2959 North Hamline Ave., 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota. 


Taking the initiative at Lourdes High School are (left to 

right) Lorraine Galat, Joanne Dudek, Dolores Pradelski, 

Elizabeth Diciunas, Pat Kwasniewski, Barbara Reddel, 
Marilyn Hurlburt (seated). 
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‘ 
NEW REVISED EDITION 


SE the most beautifully illustrated, 
world-famous “Saint Joseph Daily 
Missal” for 10 days without cost. It is 
by far the most modern and easy-to-use 
Daily Missal. Experience the great joy 
of vonity taking part in every step of 
the Mass with the Priest . . . be in the 
right place at the right time. 


'The Lord 
And with) 
(Size of Type) 
ACT NOW! 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Rush me the “SAINT JOSEPH MISSAL” checked below. 
I may return it after 10-days’ examination if dissatis- 
fied. Otherwise, I begin payments of $2.00 a month until 
the full price plus postage is paid. 


DAILY MISSAL CONTINUOUS SUNDAY MISSAL 
[] Arteraft $5.95 () Artcraft $5.95 
oO Deluxe $12.50 [[] Deluxe $12.50 





@ Latin-English Ordinary. 
@ Over 50 Full Color Illus. 
@ Simplified Arrangement. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Dept. CD-10 


> 


ITO SAVE: Ba you now wish to make full payment, avoid- 
ing carrying and postal charges, enclose $5.00 for Art- 
craft Edition and $10.00 for DeLuxe Edition. Send full 
payment on Orders outside United States and Canada. 
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A COMPLETE MASS 
FOR EACH SUNDAY 
No turning back and forth! 
So handy—it’s the ideal Sun- 
—_ Missal for Catholics of | 





























50 Full Color Illus. © Reads like an Ordinary Book! 


f | ‘HE magnificent new Sunday Missal 
5 that lets you follow the Holy Mass 
without having to turn back and forth. 
There are NO cross references. Yes, each 
Mass is complete and continuous from 
the beginning to the end 


. . word for word! Ideal ey 
for all ages! Includes Lamb of 
Latin Responses for (the world, 


Dialogue Mass. 


(Size of Type) 





10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Send no money! Simply mail coupon. 
If not delighted return at end of ten 
days and owe nothing. Mail today! 
“Confraternity Version“ 
Now you can follow the Priest 
WORD-FOR-WORD as he 
reads from the Pulpit. 
EDITION — Durable Maroon 


cloth with embossed scroll design, gold 
manip red — long silk ribbons. 


UXE EDITION — Maroon flexible gen- 
uine leather, poe stamped, genuine gt q 
edg es, long sik ribbons. 
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